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“The ?, OO, 0, Cig” 


EDITORIALS 


“A business is only as good and sound as the manpower 
which operates the equipment and which follows through in 
every other direction to complete satisfaction of the customer.” 
—Ernst Mahler, executive vice president, Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


What Is Waste in the Forests? 


Contrary to a widely accepted theory, vast areas of timber 
in Colorado, Montana, and other mountain states that have never 
been cut, do not represent conservation of our national resources. 
Rather they represent a waste. From the Forest Service’s report, 
we learn that in Colorado alone there are six billions of board feet 
of Englemann’s spruce that have died in just a few recent years. 
Timber becomes overripe and unfit for commercial use, then it 
falls prey to insect and they spread to infect healthy trees. 


Wage Increases are Not General 


While many other industries and other industrial unions 
have not put into effect any further wage increases this year, 
there have been substantial increases in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry sections of North America. The pattern set in this industry 
has been for smaller increases than in past years, but there have 
been many increases, which is more than can be said of a great 
many other industries. 

The pulp and paper mills of the United States have now 
achieved an average wage which is substantially higher than the 
average wage for all other industries in this country. This is a 
point which is not as widely known in this industry as it should 
be. The story of how this has happened was told in PULP & 
PAPER’S North American Review Number of 1948, which was re- 
cently published. 


What the World Needs 


The Pope Celestine VI, according to his published letters, 
wrote to the monks and brothers as follows: 

“The world today is succumbing to an infinite and insidious 
disease. Among the graver symptoms is the luxuriant growth and 
invasion of the pseudo-wise, of the half-wise, of those with cer- 
tificates, diplomas, licenses, degrees, the paper-scratchers and 
pen-pushers. There is a dangerous flood of manuscripts and pub- 
lications. If man does not perish in an avalanche of fire, he will 
surely drown in a flood of ink. There is a great deal more need 
now for strong laborers, industrious workmen, decent artisans, re- 
claimers and healers of souls, angels in human form; in short, 
saints, rather than examiners and examined, professors, and bach- 
elors of art. Instead of reading so many books, it would be very 
much better to know how to read men’s souls so as to be able to 
give them that inner peace without which world peace will be 
forever impossible.” 

These passages may serve as sound advice in this day and 
age, too. 
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If Trees Stay, Unsightly Signs Should Go 


The St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., recently 
announced through its president, Max Oberdorfer, a commend- 
able public-spirited policy regarding the treatment of company 
lands along public highways. 


St. Helens has expressed a determination to “retain the younger 
and immature growth” for “a suitable attractive vista or back- 
ground” and under some conditions to “leave a fringe which 
would enharce the beauty of the country through which the high- 
way passes.” 


The company added, that after it has made expenditures to 
promote a sustained yield forestry program, it has the “right to 
demand that billboards, roadside hamburger stands, beer joints 
and other unsightly blotches should not nullify its efforts to leave 
for public enjoyment the beauties of nature which Oregon so gen- 
erously offers to the traveler.” 


To this, we respond: “Hear! Hear!” 


Jobs for Alaska Indians 


News Item—A half-million-dollar fish cannery at Hyda- 
burg, Alaska, burns. Cannery was only payroll for the village’s 
250 Indians. 


Hydaburg is on the Prince of Wales Island and these Indians can 
have permanent, not seasonal, jobs if, and when, the sale of the 
pulpwood timber unit on that island is consummated and a pulp 
mill built. Hydaburg is one of the villages whose professed lobby- 
ist friends in Washington have contributed to the delay in build- 
ing of a mill by counter-claims to the timber. 
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At last, a Bid is Expected Aug. 2 
* Ketchikan Pulp & Timber Co., headed by Lawson T. Turcotte, president, announces 
\ that it has exercised its option on a site for a $15,000,000 sulfite pulp mill at Ward’s 
\ Cove, six miles north of Ketchikan, Alaska. 
" This development came as the U. S. Forest Service made an announcement on June 14 
\ 
‘ that it was again offering 1% billion cu. ft. of timber in the Ketchikan area to the high- ” 
\ est qualified bidder at an auction sale set for August 2 in the South Agriculture Bldg., “ 
\ Washington, D. C. The Service had previously announced it contemplated no further of- nis 
1 ferings after three previous auction sales had failed to produce bidders. im 
: Qualifications to bid for this timber had to be filed before July 19 with the Chief of fin 
J the U. S. Forest Service. Qualifications include experience in pulp or paper manufac- pa 
oe turing, knowledge of Alaska’s resources and conditions, evidence of sufficient financial m\ 
J resources for preliminary surveys and designs, and $25,000. Another $75,000 deposit must du 
Gy ¥ be made by the successful bidder, plus evidence that a fund of at least $8,000,000 will be - 
ay available for construction of a mill. hy 
The timber, about 75% hemlock and 25% spruce, is mostly in the northern half of 
PACIFIC , fa 
Prince of Wales Island, across Clarence Strait and northwest of Ketchikan, and in a | 
OCEAN smaller northwest portion of Revillagigedo Island, north of Ketchikan. There are five ho 
oe J SY power sites, all undeveloped, on the latter island ranging from 24,600 hp. potential capac- an 
ity down to 6,500 hp. w! 
PRINCE RUPERT Mr. Turcotte is also executive vice president of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bel- fo 
ay lingham, Wash. He said there is no assurance as yet that the plant will be built but 
nF “progress is being made.” ak 
THIS MAP SHOWS PULP MILL SITE IN ALASKA on ry 
which Ketchikan Pulp & Timber Co., headed by lagigedo Island and a few smaller islands have been Co. On island near Prince Rupert, Celanese Corp. of . 
Lawson Turcotte, Executive Vice President of Puget set aside by U. S. Forest Service for timber auction America is building new bleached sulfite pulp mill. N 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., has exercised option. It sale on August 2 which, it is calculated, would sup- cl 
is at Ward’s Cove, six miles north of Ketchikan. port unbleached sulfite pulp mill of 300 to 525 tons — ol 
Both Ketchikan and Ward’s Cove are on Revillagigedo capacity. Forest Service agrees to provide more tim- A Deser iption of E 
Island, where there are four tentatively selected ber if needed. Our Cover Picture— pé 
power sites with cap g up to 25,000 Canadian National railroad at Prince Rupert, B. C., “ 
hp. is the nearest railhead. Mill site is 600 miles from ti 
Shaded areas on Prince of Wales Island and Revil- Bellingham, Wash., site of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
R 
m 
COMING INDUSTRY MEETINGS st 
First Western Packaging Exposi- TAPPI Testing Conference— 
tion—Civic Auditorium, San Fran- Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. b 
ae ee RE 6 get hee ete me es Sa Oct. 11-13 
Lignin Round Table— Southern and Southeastern Supts. g 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- Divisions Joint Meeting—Atlanta re 
pleton, Wis. .................... Aug. 12-14 Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga........... h 
Pacific Coast TAPPI Lignin Semi- ._~ : / Ot. 2-55 
oi! TAPPI Engineering Conference— V 
nars—U. of Wash., Seattle ............ 
Se ae ae oe Aug. 30-31 Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y............. I 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., seenseesenaeianantenemnnincianbennesreines Oct. 25-28 This is a new air view of Fernstrom Paper 0 
ee ee ee ne Sept. 2-3 National Paper Trade Assn.— Mills of Pomona, Calif., taken especially for it 
TAPPI Plastics Conferen Hotel Stevens, Chicago..Oct. 28-30 PULP & PAPER and showing the new No. 3 d 
3 poche . Mill (large building at right). New machine a 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- —. “ou = _— Ree 0 and other equipment in this building are de- h 
DOE Pe he a Aug. 16-17 nse ~~ tlt “4 Cc scribed in an article beginning on page 48. 
TAPPI Fundamental Research— ah ane ies : _.. Nov. 8-9 The main Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
On “Physical Constituents of ; pak. railroad lines pass the mill at bottom of our 
American Paper & Pulp Assn. : ; 
Wood,” Madison, Wis = Aug.18-20 Waldorf-Astoria New York iw See cover  sigog In the distant ee 
: a : : yond the big orange grove on the left, an e 
Technical Section Canadian Assn.— soe sa : Feb. 20-24, 1949 weleet Greve an Ge tht, is C, & See , 
Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, B.C. National TAPPI Convention— No. 99—the same road the Spaniards of old 
PPO NTI DLS Sept. 8-9-10 Commodore Hotel, New York........ took to California from Gulf of Mexico. More 
American Chemical Society's Na- 000 (vse Feb. 21-24, 1949 orange groves can be seen at top of picture. t 
tional Convention (Lignin and National TAPPI Coating Conven- The mill offices are facing a little grove in I 
Wood Products Symposiums) — tion—Grand Rapids, Mich............... the lower left corner of the mill grounds. The 1 
Portland, Ore. ................ Sept. 1B-16 ——__rsrwnrnnsnnvrnnsnesnernsseeneene Apr. 26-28, 1949 steam plant is to the right of this grove. No. 1 t 
A, National TAPPI Fall Meeting— and No. 2 machines are housed in buildings 
Northeastern Wood Utilization Siinentel Bote. F “a Ore along the railroad. The converting plant is in ‘ 
Council—Boston .................. Sept. 17 Sept 12 16 19 49 left upper area of mill grounds and shipping 
cl le 868 an. Steeneennerserneeingienennscectd : a dock is at left. Baled pulp, which is shipped 
TAPPI (U. S.) and Canadian Tech. Paper Industry Salesmen— in, can be seen—stored _~ yon in this sunny i 
Section, Mechanical Pulping—Po- Midston House, New York City— climate—in the foreground just to left of new 
land Springs, Maine.....Sept. 27-29 Every Monday, 12 noon to 2 p.m. No. 3 Mill. ‘ 
New England Materials Handling Allied Industries Luncheon Club— Effluent from this mill is welcomed by the 
Exposition—Mechanics Hall, Bos- Second Monday of month, 12 noon, ranchers and provides both irrigation and hu- I 
ee 5 ae Oct. 5-7 Commodore Hotel, New York. mus for surrounding fruit and nut groves. Sur- ( 
rounding this mill is one of the greatest and 
richest orange belts in the world. 
= PULP & PAPER | 
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IMPORTANCE OF PAPER 


In North America’s Economy 


Once again the importance of the 
paper industry in the economic life of 
the North American continent is recog- 
nized by a great company outside of this 
industry. Not long ago we quoted the 
financial report of a big insurance com- 
pany which revealed its major invest- 
ments were being made in the paper in- 
dustry. Now comes a stockholder’s re- 
port by Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
virtually the entire report is devoted to 
the importance of the paper industry. In 
fact, the report is titled “Paper.” 

Commenting on this unusual Westing- 
house report, D. Clark Everest, president 
and general manager of Marathon Corp., 
wrote the editor of PULP & PAPER, as 
follows: 

“T have always been a bit disturbed 
about the failure of financial writers and 
economists to give ‘Paper’ the position it 
deserves in the economic set-up of the 
North American continent. While it oc- 
cupies either the sixth or seventh place in 
our national economy, no one seems to 
pay much attention to it, except in some 
occasional study or general interest ar- 
ticle. 

“A good pitcher with the Cincinnati 
Reds, or some other team, gets infinitely 
more attention from sports writers and 
statisticians, and they are only writing 
about some guy who one day ‘has his 
seat on the throne’ and the next day may 
be ‘thrown on his seat.’ 

“One of the presidents of one of the 
great leading industries of this country 
recognizes ‘Paper’ and its importance to 
his business and the national economy. 

“IT am enclosing the recent issue of 
Westinghouse Stockholders’ Quarterly. 
I just wanted you to know that one of 
our great industries does recognize the 
importance and stability of the paper in- 
dustry. Westinghouse doesn’t bother with 
a product development program which 
has no long time future application. 

“Yours very truly, 

MARATHON CORPORATION 

D. C. Everest, 

President and General Manager.” 


No. 1 Industry in Power Product Ratio 


As we stated above, nearly the en- 
tire stockholders’ report from Westing- 
house was devoted to the pulp and paper 
industry. It pointed out that this indus- 
try is: 

First—among all industries—in power 
used per ton of product; 

Third—among all industries—in total 
installed kilowatt generating power; 

Fourth—among all industries—in an- 
nual consumption of electricity. 

Here is what the report says, over the 
name of Gwilym A. Price, the president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

“Paper has been called the springboard 
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THESE MEN COMMENT ON IMPORTANCE OF PAPER 
INDUSTRY— 


GWILYM A. PRICE (left), President of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.: “The paper industry ranks first in 
power used per ton of product—third in total in- 
stalled kilowatt generating power—fourth in annual 
consumption of electricity.” 


D. CLARK EVEREST (right), President of Marathon 

Corp., former President of American Paper and Pulp 

Assn.: “I have always been a bit disturbed about 

the failure of financial writers to give ‘paper’ the 
position it deserves.” 


to modern civilization; the pacemaker of 
progress. It is indispensable to human 
advancement. 

“Everyone in this country uses an av- 
erage of one pound of paper every day. 
Paper is made into such things as build- 
ing materials and dish cloths, containers, 
water-proof maps, newspapers and mag- 
azines and hundreds of other products. 


“In 1947 the combination of electricity 
and modern machinery enabled the pa- 
per industry in this country to turn out 
a record volume of 21,029,000 tons of pa- 
per and paperboard, enough for a mile- 
wide highway linking the earth and the 
moon. This was an increase of 6% over 
1946 and was 75% greater than the av- 
erage for the years 1935-1939. 


“This year paper production may reach 
21,000,000 tons or even 23,000,000 tons. But 
still this would not satisfy the demand. 


“Now paper is made by a precision 
machine in a continuous sheet up to 20 
feet wide at speeds of nearly 2,000 feet 
a minute. Each machine forms, presses, 
dries and, where required, coats paper 
in one continuous operation. It repre- 
sents an investment of well over one mil- 
lion dollars and i's operation requires a 
crew of highly skilled workmen. Ordi- 
narily the machine runs 24 hours a day, 
frequently seven days a week. It may be 
as high as a three-story house and long 
as a city block. It will have up to 30 
electric motors, all of which must be ex- 
actly synchronized in speed. 

“’. . the average paper mill workman 
has at his command 15 horsepower of 
mechanical and electrical energy, com- 
pared with a average of 7.2 horsepower 
for all manufacturing in this country. 

“To make one ton of paper requires, 
in addition to pulp, water and chemicals, 
700 kilowatt hours of electricity and 10,- 
000: to 20,000 pounds of steam.” 


And there was much more about paper 
in the report. There were descriptions 
and photographs of all kinds of equipment 
supplied by Westinghouse to the paper 
industry—a 1,500-hp. motor to drive a 
big chipper which reduces a big 30-ft. 
log, 42 inches wide, to chips in 20-30 
seconds; an electronic regulator for pre- 
cise speed controls at a Pennsylvania mill; 
a big machine and a big supercalender 
being electrically driven. There was an 
illustrated flow sheet drawing of paper- 
making from tree to the paper roll. And 
Mr. Everest pointed out that many other 
electrical applications might have been 
mentioned which are used in printing and 
converting paper. 


G. J. ARMBRUSTER DIES 


G. J. Armbruster, for many years an 
outstanding figure in both the eastern and 
far western sulfite pulp industries and for 
16 years general superintendent of Sound- 
view Pulp Co., biggest sulfite mill in the 
world, died July 3 at Everett, Wash. He 
was 67 years old and had been living in 
retirement about two years. 


On June 20, he and his widow observed 
their 44th wedding anniversary, also the 
13th wedding anniversary of their son, 
Fred, of Seattle, Pacific Northwest repre- 
sentative of Dow Chemical Co., and his 
wife. 


Born in Stuttgart, Germany, March 8, 
1881, the elder Mr. Armbruster came to 
the U. S. at the age of 9 and five years 


later hada job in the pulp mill at Palmer, 
N. Y. He served in the Spanish American 
War while under age and rose to sergeant. 
At the age of 21, he returned to the in- 
dustry in the Nekoosa, Wis., mill and was 
married there. 

After working in Ohio, New York and 
West Virginia mills, he became superin- 
tendent in 1916 at Merriton, Ont., and held 
that rank until he retired. In 1921 he be- 
came sulfite superintendent at the Fraser 
Companies mill at Edmundston, New 
Brunswick, and was superintendent at 
the Restigouche mill at Atholville, N. B., 
1929 to 1930, when he took over the gen- 
eral superintendency of the new big mill 
at Everett. He was made a life member of 
the superintendents association in 1943. 
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COAST-TO-COAST REPORT 
nternationals Jubilee 





OFFICERS OF INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. (left to right): RICHARD J. CULLEN, Chairman of the 
Corporation; JOHN H. HINMAN, President; HARRISON WEAVER, First Vice President. 


In June of this year 25 communities 
stirred to increased tempo to celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of International Pa- 
per Co. Some of the communities were 
hardly more than mill villages. Some 
were thriving towns and sizeable cities. 

But all twenty-five of these communi- 
ties had a common denominator—a direct 
stake in the fortunes of one of the great 
pulp and paper organizations of North 
America. For in each of these villages and 
towns and cities were one or more Inter- 
national mills. In the majority of them 
“IP” was the leading industry, and in 
some the only manufacturing industry. 


Thus the half-century celebration of In- 
ternational was really on an international 
basis, spread wide in both the U. S. and 
Canada, and this was more literally true 
because the shareholders of a company 
like this one are spread even further. To 
cover such a celebration, which ranged 
from northern Canadian spruce forests to 
the pine woodlands of the south, and from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Ocean, 
PULP & PAPER called on all its editorial 
offices. Personal contacts were made at 
many points, including Gatineau in Que- 
bec, at Corinth and Ticonderoga in New 
York State, at Southern mills and at Los 
Angeles, site of I.P.’s most recently ac- 
quired -converting plant, to bring readers 
of this magazine a real sense of being 
present at these celebrations. 


The celebrations ranged from June 14th 
to 19th and during that period all mills 
were opened to the public as part of an 
employe and community relations pro- 
gram. There were “open house” celebra- 
tions which included banquets, luncheons, 
field days, picnics, and mill tours. Liter- 
ally thousands of school children had their 
first glimpse of how pulp and paper is 
made and learned of its deep contribution 
to the national life of Canada and the 


U. S. as well as to the world. 

In the northeast International operates 
mills at Corinth, Ticonderoga, Tonawanda 
and North Tonawanda, N. Y.; in Otis and 
Livermore Falls, Me., and in York Haven, 
Pa. In the South there are eight mills in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and South Carolina. Cor- 
rugated container plants are operated in 
Chicago, Georgetown, Los Angeles, Kan- 
sas Ctiy, St. Louis, as well as in New 
Jersey, Louisiana, and Missouri. There 
are milk container plants in Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan, and a bag 
plant at Mobile. At Camden, Ark., and 
Bastrop, La., are two multiwall bag plants. 

The Canadian International Paper Co. 
has mills or affiliates which produce 
newsprint, dissolving pulps, insulating 
board, Masonite hardboard, hardwood 
plywood and a number of end-products. 
In addition to all this, there are miscel- 
laneous facilities like the International 
Envelope Corp., Dayton, O.; Arizona 
Chemical Co. (with American Cyanamid) 
in Texas, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana. In New York City a large part 
of the skyscraper at 220 East 42nd Street 
is occupied by headquarters and sales ac- 
tivities, while the Southern Kraft Division 
headquarters is at Mobile. 


What It Celebrated 


International had plenty to cele- 
brate in its 50th year. Its sales had risen 
from $127,487,000 in 1937 to $405,248,000 in 
1947. Its income before taxes had almost 
doubled in 1948 over the previous year. 
Earned dividend per common share is 
$15.02. And now more than $6,000,000 has 
been set aside for improvement of six 
northern mills in Maine, Pennsylvania, 
and New York; and $40,000,000 for eight 
mills and one converting plant in the 
South. 


Announcement of the $46,000,000 mod- 
ernization program came as part of the 
anniversary celebration, direct from John 
H. Hinman, president of International, 
and J. H. Friend, vice president in charge 
of the Southern Kraft Division. The ef- 
fect of the modernization program on em- 
ployment was pointed out by Mr. Hin- 
man: the six northern mills will pay a 
total of $1,710,710 more this year than 
last, and while a part of the increase is 
due to wage increases, the modernization 
program gets ample credit. 

Modernization at the various mills in- 
clude the following: 1. Hudson River Mill, 
Corinth, N. Y.—continuous coating; new 
finishing room; additions to bleached sul- 
fite operation; 2. Otis Mill, Chisholm, Me. 
—water filtration plant; additions to 
groundwood mill; new waste boiler; su- 
percalender equipment; changes to paper 
machine and auxiliaries; 3. Niagara Falls 
Mill—new pulp storage building; over- 
head cranes and conveyors; new high 
pressure boiler; new hydrapulpers; de- 
inking, washing and bleaching of waste 
papers; new pulp refining equipment; 
major changes in the fourdrinier machine; 
4. Tonawanda, N. Y., Mill—recovery boil- 
er; modern stoker boiler; quintuple-effect 
evaporators; new beaters, scréens and 
pulp-handling equipment; new drives on 
paper machines; 5. York Haven Mill, York 
Haven, Pa.—new beaters and refiners; 
screens; new drives on machine; mainte- 
nance work deferred by war; 6. Bastrop 
and “Louisiana” Mills, both at Bastrop, 
La.—increased pulp and machine capacity 
raising tonnage from 270 to 330 tons; ad- 
ditional pulp capacity; new Fourdrinier; 
7. Camden, Camden, Ark., Mill—addition- 
al pulp capacity, increased paper machine 
capacity; new power plant; 8. George- 
town, S. C., Mill—more machine capacity; 
9. Panama City, Fla., Mill—additional pulp 
mill and machine capacity; 10. Springhill, 
La., Mill—additional kraft and bleached 
pulp capacity; enlarged bleach plant; new 
power plant; 11. Moss Point, Miss., Mill— 
minor improvements; 12. Mobile, Ala. 
Mill and Bag Plant—new continuous 
caustic system; additional power plant. 


What Happened at “Ti” 

When PULP & PAPER reached the 
Ticonderoga mill the celebration had be- 
gun with a dinner for 25-year men on 
June 10th, but the open house opened of- 
ficially on the 17th, beginning with a 
luncheon for officials. The general public 
was admitted to the mills on three days 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and the celebration 
wound up with a picnic and field day on 
Sunday, June 20th. 

Ticonderoga was one of the many mills 
which had something special to celebrate 
due to modernization work. Visitors saw 

(Continued on page 30) 
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MAJOR JOHN H. FRIEND, Vice President and Gen. Mgr. of the Southern Kraft Division of International Paper Co., is seen 
at the microphone in the top picture, taken by PULP & PAPER at the Mobile, Ala., anniversary celebration. He is welcoming 
guests to the Mobile mill. A 


AT LEFT (middle) is personnel of International’s new Los Angeles converting plant, their farthest west unit. Left to right: 
STANLEY BAER, Manager; J. F. JOHNS, Superintendent; T. H. MERRIMAN, Office Manager; J .B. COX, Sales Coordinator, and 


MISS G. E. BRAYTON, Mr. Baer’s Secretary. Middle, right: Guests passing by woodpile at Mobile, Ala., mill on the day of 
the celebration there. 


SPEAKERS AT INTERNATIONAL’S field day at its Hudson River mill (lower, L. to R.): A. B. COPPING, Assistant Manager; 
W. D. MAXIM, Division Manager; VANCE EDWARDES, General Chairman of Celebration; O. B. BEYER, Mill Manager, and 
A. A. PRESTERA, Chairman of Entertainment. 











LEADING THE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO.’S NEW YORK MILLS (pictures by 


PULP & PAPER). 


Leaders at the Ticonderoga Mills in New York are in top row, left to right: JAY LAWSON, Manager, Ticonderoga 
Mills; D. M. JONES, Mill Agent; JOHN DeVANEY, Committee Chairman; F. H. SAVAGE, Sales Manager, Book and 
Bond Div., and guest speaker at Ticonderoga banquet; L. G. THURSTON, Asst. Manager; R. E. CROCKETT, Asst. 


Plant Manager. 


Bottom row, O. B. BEYER, Mill Manager at the Corinth, N. Y., Mill, explains proceedings to a lady visitor; Mr. 
Beyer can be seen again at the rear of the large group at right. He is facing the camera. 


the new Babcock & Wilcox recovery sys- 
tem, the Allis-Chalmers stream-barker, 
the Cottrell electronic precipitator, the 
Dorr dregs washers and white and green 
liquor clarifiers, and the trio of new E. D. 
Jones & Sons Bertram beaters. There was 
a second-stage Impco washer, a Kidder 
press winder with Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. drive, and new Beloit 
drives on the paper machine. 


The new six-ton digester allows Ticon- 
deroga to bring in less pulp for paper 
specialties, and the new liquor-making 
equipment will take care of this additional 
pulp capacity. The three new high-pres- 
sure boilers have a capacity of 60,000 
pounds of steam per hour, which with the 
new recovery boiler and a new 4,000 kw 
steam turbine, completely modernizes 
“Ti’s” steam and power plant. 


The pleasant little town of Ticonderoga, 
with its International clock tower at one 
end of the main street, and the “Upper 
Mill” at the other, was lively and agog 
with the meaning of the celebration. 


Everywhere along the street and in the 
stores people were asking each other, 
“Have you seen the mill exhibits yet?” 
An important part of the celebrations was 
the part taken in them by mill manage- 
ment, as well as by employes. 


Jay Lawson, manager of Ticonderoga 
Mills, was on hand to meet the visitors, as 
were David Jones, mill agent, Laurence 
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Thurston, assistant manager, all the su- 
perintendents, and many others. 


A Big Day at Corinth-Palmer 


And over at Hudson Mills, at Cor- 
inth, N. Y., Mill Manager O. B. Beyer was 
personally taking part in conducting 
groups through the mill, and Vance Ed- 
wardes, sulfite superintendent and former 


- national president of TAPPI, was search- 


ing for incoming celebrities to welcome 
them. The organization of the “biggest 
anniversary celebration in the U. S.” was 
a thing of wonder to visitors. The towns 
of Corinth and Palmer both were lively 
with a sense of holiday—although the 31 
mills in the 25 cities went right on pro- 
ducing through the celebration. 

The Corinth party began with a picnic 
and field day and this was followed by 
“Open House” and a reception and dinner. 
Twenty-five year medallion recipients 
were honored at a dinner in the New 
Worden Hotel in Saratoga Springs on 
June 19th. 


The awe-inspiring International exhibit 
was in some instances set up in the mills, 
as at Ticonderoga, and in some instances 
at a nearby company hall, as at Corinth. 
But the general theme and design was 
the same as that prepared for the anni- 
versary dinner in New York City where 
topmost International executives spoke on 
the history and future aims of the com- 
pany. 


Los Angeles “’Plant-Warming” 
For Enlarged Operations 


International Paper Co.’s newest plant acqui- 
sition and its farthest west plant—a converting 
plant right in Los Angeles, now one of the 
world’s great cities—seized upon the 50th anni- 
versary date as an occasion for a “plant-warm- 
ing” which PULP & PAPER attended. 

It was a wonderful opportunity for the new 
manager, Stanley Baer, and his staff, to meet 
the paper trade and for the trade en masse to 
meet them. 

When IPC took over the former Owens- 
Illinois corrugated box plant at 5120 Soto St, 
Los Angeles, in Dec., 1947, there were 29 em- 
ployes in all. Now there are 115 in the plant 
and 18 more in the general offices. The plant 
has been greatly enlarged. 

Mr.’ Baer was transferred to Los Angeles 
from Kansas City, where he had been since 
that plant was built in 1939. He was on the 
road for “IP” out of Kansas City until 1945; 
then was made assistant sales manager, and 
finally sales manager. 

To Los Angeles with him came his secretary, 
Miss G. E. Brayton, and Walter O. Newstrom, 
chief salesman of the Los Angeles plant. Join- 
ing him was T. H. Merriman, office manager. 
J. F. Johns remained as plant superintendent 
after the plant was taken over, as did J. B. 
Cox as coordinator of sales. 

When International took over the plant had 
a capacity of B and C flute of 400 to 500 tons 
per month, running one shift. Now, eight 
months later production is up to 1,000 tons, 
monthly, and if a third shift is put on, it can 
be stepped up to 1,500 to 1,800 tons. 

New equipment includes a steam system 
on a 63-ft. corrugated machine to speed it up; 
a tape machine; two semi-automatic stitchers; 
eccentric slotter for large boxes, and an auto- 
matic partition assembling machine for glass. 
The whole plant was given a complete over- 
hauling. 

Mr. Baer said distribution at present was con- 
fined largely to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco areas, although other areas in California 
were being serviced as was possible. He de- 
clared International was now permanently lo- 
cated in the west and there would be expan- 
sion. Tentative future plans call for installa- 
tion of an 85-foot machine and expansion of 
floor space. 


JUBILEE IN THE SOUTH 


International paper might be called 
a “southern” company if measured by the 
extent of its operations South, said Major 
J. H. Friend, corporation vice president 
and Southern Kraft Division general man- 
ager, in welcoming several hundred se- 
lected guests at the formal opening of the 
50th anniversary celebration in Mobile, 
Ala., June 14. Maj. Friend’s remarks 
pointed to the importance of production 
from the Division’s big Southern mills. 


It was in 1925 that International entered 
the South, acquiring the Bastrop Pulp 
and Paper Co., Bastrop, La., adding 30 
tons daily of southern kraft paper to its 
over-all production. As of Jan. 1, 1948, 
this initial 50 tons had been expanded in 
eight mill in the South to 4,750 tons per 
day of which 3,200 was kraft liner and 
Chemfibre corrugating material for ship- 
ping containers, and 1,550 of kraft paper 
and bleached kraft grades. Total annual 
yield is approximately 1,600,000 tons. By 
the close of 1949, this will be stepped up 
to approximately 2,030,000 tons annually. 

Of the total 430,000-ton annual increase 
in production to be realized from the 
eight Southern Kraft Division mills; 200,- 
000 will come in 1948. The largest expan- 
sions are at Panama City, Fla., Bastrop 
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and Springhill, La., and Camden, Ark. 


Headquarters of Southern Division are 
at Mobile, Ala., and the ceremonies were 
typical of those at the other Southern 
units. Here the guests assembled at a 
downtown hotel; were brought to the mill 
in chartered buses. A tour of the mill was 
along roped and marked channels, with 
frequent explanatory signs,- and courte- 
ous employes stationed at every turn. At 
the tour’s conclusion, the guests viewed 
an exhibit of 147 items either produced 
by the company or from its products by 
others. Chilled soft drinks were served. 


Major Friend stressed the company as 
a “good citizen” rather than only a “good 
provider.” Its role as good provider for 
Mobile was extolled by Mayor Charles A. 
Baumhauer. Division officials introduced 
at the meeting included Earl Porter, Di- 
visional woodlands manager; Charles C. 
Jones, Divisional traffic manager; L. L. 
Lapeyrouse, Mobile mill manager; C. O. 
Bingham, agent for mill and bag plant; 
John St. Laurent, bag plant superintend- 
ent. T. M. Barbour, Mobile mill account- 
ant, served as master of ceremonies. 


Following the mill ceremonies, the 
guests were returned to the hotel where 
they were entertained with a cocktail 
party and buffet supper. 


On the days following the formal open- 
ing of the Golden Jubilee, the mill kept 
open house for the visiting public, and for 
relatives of employes. The week was cul- 
minated with a picnic for employes at 


PICTURES TAKEN BY PULP & PAPER EDITORS WHO VISITED INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY CELEBRATIONS in New York and Alabama. Upper left, this 
corner of an exhibit at the Hudson River Mill, Corinth, N. Y., gave some in- 
teresting figures on operations there; upper right, part of the Corinth mill, 


which those of 25 years’ service were pre- 
sented with medallions. 


The Mobile mill was built by Interna- 
tional in 1928-29 and is now partially con- 
verted to produce bleached kraft wrap- 
ping and bag papers besides unbleached 
papers. It had been producing 400 tons 
daily and soon will attain 500 tons per 
day. A new continuous caustic system 
and additions to the power house are in 
process. The combined mill and bag plant 
payroll will attain 2,700 employes. 


A recently installed interesting feature 
observed in the tour is the use of a water 
flume to carry pulpwood from wood yard 
to barkers. This flume is 1,300 feet long 
and waste water from the mill is used. 
Flow is at from 200 to 300 feet per min- 
ute; temperature about 135 degrees F. A 
conveyor picks up the pulpwood from 
flume to barker. 


At the Bastrop Mills 


At Bastrop, La., cradle of Southern 
Kraft Division and source of many top- 
flight company and mill management per- 
sonnel, the public aspects of the Jubilee 
was created by participation of Russell 
Long, son of famed Huey P. Long, who is 
executive counsel to his uncle, Governor 
Earl Long. He was presented with a 
three-foot “key” to the two IP. mills 
there. The tour embraced the Bastrop 
mill, the Louisiana mill, the Bag-Pak 
(multiwall) plant, and the Single Service 


- Division (milk container) plant. 


snugly situated in the valley. Lower left, This woodland’s exhibit at the 
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Distinguished participants in the event, 
held June 15, also included Mayor Ed- 
ward T. Brodnax; A. L. Ross, Southern 
Kraft Division production manager; Lloyd 
Blackwell, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
forestry department; Francis Cook, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Assn.; 
and, Ion Walker, executive assistant to 
Major Friend and general chairman of 
Southern Kraft Jubilee arrangements. 


The Bastrop mill was designed and 
built by Richard J. Cullen, now LP. board 
chairman, in 1920. His associate and first 
Bastrop superintendent was Erling Riis, 
a former Wisconsin Thilmany man and 
now Southern Division vice president and 
assistant general manager. When the Bas- 
trop mill had begun production, the Lou- 
isiana Pulp & Paper Co. mill, also in 
Bastrop, was built by Mr. Cullen. In this 
he was joined by Mr. Riis, and by Major 
J. H. Friend, who had been associated 
with a Bogalusa, La., paper mill. The 
-Bastrop mill was acquired by Interna- 
tional in 1925; the Louisiana mill in 1927. 
At the later date, Mr. Cullen and Maj. 
Friend also joined LP., but in the mean- 
time Mr. Riis had gone to Nashville, 
Tenn., rejoining his associates later. 


In time the Bastrop mill became the 
experimental plant for the Division, and 
in 1947 was converted entirely to Chem- 
fibre (a corrugated material for box board) 
from hardwoods. The current capacity is 
placed at 280 tons daily; will be raised to 
450 tons. 


The Louisiana mill, capacity of 300 tons 


Mobile, Ala., operations demonstrates (at the left of the picture) selective 
cutting and thrifty stands, (at the right) straight cutting, the result of poor 
forest management; lower right, street sign at Palmer, N. Y., commemorating 
the 50th anniversary. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN CANADIAN ceremonies: S$. L. deCARTERET (on left) President of Canadian In- 
ternational. (In center group) PREMIER MAURICE DUPLESSIS (left) of Quebec inaugurated Cana- 
dian International Paper Co.'s “open house” week at the Three Rivers, Que., newsprint mill he 
was presented with silver scissors to cut ribbon at mill entrance. In return he gave a copper 
piece to J. B. WEST (at right of center group), Mill Manager, as part of traditional ritual. At 
right is P. J. MURER, Mill Manager at C.I.P.’s Kipawa Mill. 


daily as of the first of 1948, is being 
stepped up by 100 tons per day. Improve- 
ments will include a new Fourdrinier ma- 
chine credited with being the fastest 
South at 2,000 feet per minute; added 
pulping capacity; increasing capacity of 
present machines by speeding up; a con- 
tinuous causticizing system; additions to 
the power plant; and enlargement of the 
bleach plant. - 


The combined payrolls of the two mills 
at Bastrop will be raised from 2,200 em- 
ployes to a total of 2,350 employes, not 
including increased woods personnel. The 
Louisiana mill produces kraft paper and 
specialties. 


J. E. Pate, mill manager for both the 
Bastrop and Louisiana mills, took an ac- 
tive part in the celebration, as also did 
M. V. Orr, company agent for both units. 
Others included D. C. Campbell, assist- 
ant to Pate, and Zollie Thompson, pulp 
mill superintendent. 


What Happened at Springhill 


At Springhill, La., Dr. Harold W. 
Stoke, president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, was the outstanding public guest 
for the occasion. The celebration was 
carried through by I. Y. East, mill man- 
ager, and Joseph M. Ros, company agent. 
The Springhill mill was built in 1937-38 
to make kraft container board and fine 
grades of bleached kraft paper and board. 
Many had never been made previously 
from all-kraft pulp or on Fourdrinier ma- 
chines, notably stock for milk containers. 
The company operates a container plant 
here. 


Springhill’s bleached and unbleached 
capacity are being increased, also ma- 
chine capacity, and more power and new 
washers are being provided. The payroll 
runs to 2,100 persons, and its production 
prior to enlargement was 1,000 tons daily. 
The bleach plant capacity was 200 tons. 


A vigorous campaign for statewide re- 
forestation to keep Florida’s pine tree 
prosperity was promised by Governor- 
designate Fuller Warren at the Panama 
City, Fla., mill’s celebration. Warren de- 
plored the fact that only 7 of the state’s 
22 million forest land acres are under 
fire protection. He extolled Internation- 
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al’s progress, and its beneficial effect on 
Panama City. Other notables attending 
included Erling Riis, Mayor Carl B. Gray, 
J. W. Lowrey, mill manager, and H. D. 
Mathis, company agent. 


Other Southern Celebrations 


The Panama City mill was built in 
1930-31, the first mill to be devoted ex- 
clusively to manufacture of kraft con- 
tainer board on Fourdrinier machines. 
The mill capacity was rated as being in- 
creased from 800 to 1,000 tons, with an 
accompanying increase in payroll from 
1,550 to 1,700 persons. 


Improvements include additional chem- 
ical recovery equipment, more digesters, 
a new power plant, lengthening and add- 
ing to the paper machines. Big, new 
washers are already in. 


Over 500 invited guests participated in 
the Jubilee at Moss Point, Miss. Mill Man- 
ager J. Frank Mixon, first gave a brief 
history of the mill and then introduced 
H. E. Galloway, of Mobile, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, of Interna- 
tional Paper. Hermes Gautier, state rep- 
resentative, introduced Lt. Gov. Sam 
Lumpkin. E. A. Moore, company agent, 
participated. Wilmer Harris, personnel di- 
rector, served as general chairman. A 
feature of a picnic was the presentation of 
25-year medallions to 68 employes. 


The Moss Point mill was promoted by 
International Process Co. Stockholders 
were principally English and Canadians. 
Operations began in 1913. The late Ed- 
ward H. Mayo served as general superin- 
tendent and mill manager from 1913 to 
1930. The mill was acquired by Interna- 
tional in 1928. It was enlarged in 1934-35 
to produce bleached kraft wrapping and 
specialty paper. It was the first mill in 
the South to make bleached butchers’ 
papers from kraft. New digesters have 
raised pulp production from 230 to 270 
tons daily and further improvements will 
bring the yield of kraft specialties to 250 
tons by year’s end. Included is a continu- 
ous caustic system. The mill payroll is 
1,110 persons. 

At Camden, Ark., Gov. Ben T. Laney 
participated in ceremonies. Albert G. 
Rozyskie and S. N. McMullen, mill man- 


ager and agent respectively, directed the 
celebration. The mill at Camden was built 
in 1927-28, was enlarged in 1938, now 
produces multiwall stock converted in an 
adjoining plant. Its reported production 
of 365 tons of pulp and 341 tons of paper 
will have been stepped up by 115 tons of 
paper daily by the close of 1948. New 
1,500-HP and 1,200-HP turbines drive two 
of its paper machines. The power plant is 
being added to. Thirty additional em- 
ployes will bring the total to 1,580. 


The Georgetown, S. C., mill was built 
in 1936-37, and in 1942 the addition of a 
third machine brought its capacity to 1,350 
tons per day, then rating it largest in the 
world. A container plant was completed 
there in 1942. It now produces 1,430 tons 
of board daily, and has yielded as high as 
1,515 tons in 24 hours. Since the war one 
of the machines has been converted to 
Chemfibre from hardwoods, with pulping 
equipment and other improvements, rep- 
resented a $2,000,000 investment. Cur- 
rently Chemfibre production is being 
upped by 20 tons daily; board by 30 tons 
per day. The mill employs 2,400. 


CELEBRATION IN CANADA 


Significance of the pulp and paper 
industry to Canada, and the effective part 
played within that industry by the several 
mills of Canadian International Paper Co., 
were strikingly demonstrated during the 
company’s open-house week, one of the 
largest undertakings of its kind ever 
achieved in the nation. 


During the June 14-20 period CIP 
played host to nearly 60,000 visitors. The 
eight mills under its management in five 
Canadian towns—from Three Rivers, west 
to Gatineau, north to Lake Temiskaming 
and east to the Bay of Chaleur—were 
thrown open to the public so that resi- 
dents in the mill communities could see 
for themselves how wood from Canadian 
forests is converted into scores of useful 
products. 


“Our visitors gained a better conception 
of the importance of pulp and _ paper, 
Canada’s biggest industry and major ex- 
port, in the national economy,” said S. L. 
de Canteret, president of CIP at the con- 
clusion of the event. “There is a more 
intimate relationship now between the 
mills, the members of our organization 
and the people among whom we live and 
work.” 

The CIP mills visited during open- 
house week were: The big newsprint mill 
at Three Rivers, Que.; the Kipawa mill 
at Temiskaming, Que., producer of dis- 
solving sulfite pulp; the newsprint and 
dissolving pulp mills and the plywood 
plant at Gatineau, Que., operated by the 
affiliated organizations — International 
Plywood, Ltd., Masonite Co. of Canada 
and International Fibre Board, Ltd.; the 
dissolving rayon pulp mill and labora- 
tories of Industrial Cellulose Research, 
L‘d., at Hawkesbury, Ont., and the news- 
print mill of the New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper Co. at Dalhousie, N.B. 

In each of the five towns donations of 
permanent recreational facilities for the 
benefit of employes and other residents 
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were announced by company officials. 
These presentations consisted of a chil- 
dren’s swimming pool and bathing pier 
at Temiskaming, improvements to em- 
ployees’ clubhouse and donation to the 
city of a tract of land adjoining a mu- 
nicipal park in Three Rivers, children’s 
playgrounds in Hawkesbury and Gati- 
neau, and a beach in Dalhousie. 

During the week, 724 employes of CIP 
who had accumulated 25 years or more of 
service to the company were presented 
with special commemorative awards in 
the form of bronze medallions. Together, 
these employes so honored have recorded 
more than 22,400 years of service. 

There were many community gather- 
ings, banquets, field days, dances, sport 
events—even a fireworks display at Temi- 
skaming. 

At Three Rivers,- Premier Maurice 
Duplessis of Quebec officiated. He visited 
the plant escorted by President de Cart- 
eret, and at a banquet held in the new 
club house of the Metaberoutin Golf 
Club which is operated by an employes’ 
association, the Quebec premier, who has 
been considered widely as a sharp critic 
of forest industries, insisted that both in- 
dustry and government shared the re- 
sponsibility of perpetuating the country’s 
forest resources and declared that, so far 
as he was concerned, pulp and paper 
would always remain n the hands of 
private enterprise. 


1. P. Will Add 
Another Container Plant 


International Paper Co. has acquired a 
site in Wooster, Ohio, for a new corru- 
gated kraft container plant. International’s 
existing container plans, some recently 
acquired are at: Chicago, Ill.; George- 
town, S. C.; Springhill, La.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Kansas City, Kan.; Somerville, 
Mass.; St. Louis, and Whippany, N. J. 


Timber Survey Made 
For Proposed Alberta Mill 


Cellulose Engineers, Inc., of Seattle, 
have been engaged to prepare all surveys 
and plans for a proposed new pulp mill at 
Red Deer, in Central Alberta. Alberta 
Pulp Mills, Ltd., a local corporation, has 
been formed. 

Unlike other provinces in Canada, Al- 
berta has no official information on its 
timber and so a provincial forester is ac- 
companying the Cellulose Engineers’ 
cruiser on a survey to determine the ac- 
cessibility and extent of suitable pulp- 
timber northwest of Red Deer. 

Red Deer is halfway between Calgary 
and Edmonton, Alberta, and is on the Red 
Deer River, a branch of the South Sas- 
katchewan. Negotiations have begun with 
Red Deer officials for a quarter section 
within the city limits for a mill site. 

This has no connection with the pro- 
posed mill near Edmonton planned by 
R. R. Sweezey of Montreal. 


H. B. SOMERSET was elected president 
of the Australian Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try Technical Association at its recent 
general conference in Hobart, Tasmania. 
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PULP & PAPER IN SWEDEN 


New Pulp Export “Tax” is Explained 


A staff member of PULP & PAPER, on 
special assignment to Europe and the 
Scandinavian countries, came back to re- 
port background on a new Swedish “tax” 
on wood pulp which was recently pro- 
tested by the U. S. State Department in 
behalf of the U. S. Association of Pulp 
Consumers. 


Sweden, he pointed out, had its own 
problems of inflation and every effort was 
being made to hold down building costs 
due to a housing shortage comparable in 
ratio to that in the U. S. Any big rise in 
prices was bound to affect other timber 
uses, he said. When U. S. and British de- 
mand for pulp began to pressure prices, 
Swedish informants told him the govern- 
ment decided on a 50 kroner ($14) levy 
per metric ton of chemical pulp exported 
with the proviso that the larger portion 
of the amount would be distributed back 
to producers over a three-year period to 
begin in 1951 and the balance would be 
used on reforestation projects. 


Some Swedish observers in that coun- 
try told PULP & PAPER’S traveling editor 
that there was a threat on producers of 
refusal of export licenses if they raised 
prices, and the special levy was an alter- 


nate to a possible flat export tax out of 
which mills would get nothing. 

Latest data is that the 50 kroner levy is 
now to be divided in a manner less de- 
sirable to the industry, say 25 kroner to 
be held for later distribution, with two- 
thirds of the remainder of 25 kroner to 
be used for reforestation and one-third 
for increased general “social benefits.” 

Some observers claim that existing ben- 
efits are already so great that labor ef- 
ficiency and incentive has declined. Mean- 
while the government is said to be leaving 
no stone unturned in attempting an effec- 
tive compromise. 

PULP & PAPER’S representative inter- 
viewed Ewart Landberg, managing direc- 
tor of the Swedish Paper Mill Association, 
sand C. G. Asplund, chief assistant to T. 
Lundgren, managing director of the Swe- 
dish Cellulose Assoication, among others. 
Neither cared to comment on the situation 
for the U. S. business press due to the 
delicacy of the situation during June and 
the fact that a settlement was expected at 
any moment. 

Representing government in affairs af- 
fecting the Swedish pulp and paper indus- 
try is Statsrodet John Ericsson, Kansli- 
duset, Stockholm, Sweden. 





Mentor to Many in This Industry 


Led 


DR. OTTO KRESS (bareheaded, facing camera), retired technical director and founder of Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., is being congratulated by President Nathan M. Pusey of Lawrence College (back to 
camera) a moment after Dr. Kress had received an honorary degree of doctor of science at Lawrence's recent 


99th commencement in Appleton. 


In second row of audience are several prominent persons of the paper industry. From left to right, in this row, 
are: WILLIAM E. BUCHANAN, Secretary of Northern Paper Mills and President of Appleton Wire Works; a 
lady; D. CLARK EVEREST, President of Marathon Corp., and Vice Pres. of the Institute; GEORGE BANTA; another 
lady; JOHN G. STRANGE, Sec’y.-Treas. of the Institute (Mr. Strange is fourth from the right end of the row). 


Downingtown Machine in Utica 
Enlarged to Eight Vats 


In 1906; the Mutual Box Board Co., 
Inc., Utica, N. Y., purchased a 5-vat, 108- 
inch Downingtown cylinder machine. This 
machine has been modernized from time 
to time and recently. they ordered two 
net vat units complete, to be added to 
their present six, to give them a total of 


eight vats. Capacity will be increased 
from 70 to 100 tons daily. 

In addition, they ordered a new set of 
rubber-covered primary press rolls com- 
plete, 24 additional 42-inch by 102-inch 
face dryers and new spiral bevel geal 
drives for the entire machine. With ad- 
ditional Downingtown equipment, the Mu- 
tual machine will be one of the “biggest” 
in the world in number of vats. 
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MEXICO MAKES RAYON 


Phenomenal Growth of Industry 





ARTISELA MEXICANA, S.A., Mexico City, rayon plant visited by PULP & PAPER. It is managed by Herbert Sin- 
clair, who is well known in U. S. and Swedish pulp circles. 


Mexico, with four plants, is one of 
six nations which have been added to the 
rolls of rayon-producing nations in the 
past ten years. The other five are Colom- 
bia, with three new plants (although one 
is reported suspended); Chile, with two 
plants; Cuba, Peru and Egypt, with one 
each. Planning to enter the rayon in- 
dustry in the near future are Australia, 
China, India and the new nation of Israel, 
making a total of 35 countries as rayon 
producers. Many will be dependent to 
some measure on North American wood 
pulp, for which there is already consider- 
able competition between paper and rayon 
and plastics industry. 

Mexico’s rayon output was just 55 lbs. 
in 1942; 550 Ibs. in 1946, 3,000 lbs. in 1947, 
but when its four plants are all producing 
at capacity, output will leap to over 10,- 
000,000 tons, according to information 
obtained on a recent tour of Mexico by 


PULP & PAPER. 


Expansion in Mexico 


A greatly expanded rayon industry 
in Mexico will be importing eventually 
seven or eight thousand tons of high 
alpha wood pulp from United States or 
Canada and, perhaps, Sweden. This 
figure may even go higher. 

There are now four rayon plants in 
Mexico. A year ago there was only one 
small one. It wasn’t until 1848 that Mexico 
entered the rayon staple field, although 
producing rayon filament yarn since 1942 
in small quantities. 


Two plants have started up in the past 
year and a third was only awaiting de- 
livery of a dynamo from the United States 
in order to start operations when a PULP 
& PAPER editor recently visited these 
centers. 
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MILLION TONS OF RAYON 


World production of rayon filament yarn and 
staple in 1947 totaled 1,990,710,000 pounds, an 
increase of 19% over 1946 and 9% above 1937, 
according to Rayon Organon. 

Filament rayon yarn output last year reached 
a new all-time peak, exceeding the previous 
record in 1941 by 4%. Rayon staple production 
also increased over the preceding year by 19%, 
but was well below the 1941 level. 

Rayon output last year moved above 1946 
levels in all areas. European production in- 
creased 24%, Asia 20%, North America 14% and 
South America 5%. While the advance in Eu- 
rope’s production of rayon in 1947 was especial- 
ly striking, the United States led the world in 
the output of both rayon filament yarn and 
staple for the third consecutive year. 

The global potential rayon producing capac- 
ity by the end of 1948 is estimated to be about 
3 1/3 billion pounds. 





Three of the giants of the American 
rayon industry—E. I. du Dont de Ne- 
mours & Co., American Viscose Corp. and 
Celanese Corp. of America—were all 
indicating an interest in the development 
of a rayon industry in Mexico just a few 
years ago. Celanese already had a foot- 
hold but Mexican industrial leaders were 
convinced that the other two had serious 
intentions. 

To whatever extent this may have been 
true at the time, it is now evident that 
the field will be dominated by Celanese 
Corp., which now has three rayon plants. 
Some of the wood pulp from Celanese’ 
new pulp mill in British Columbia also 
will probably serve these mills. 

The fourth plant is Celulosa Derivativa, 
S. A., of Monterrey, Mexico, which is 
owned by a glass company in that so- 
called “Pittsburgh” of Mexico. It makes 
viscose yarn, with about 500,000 Ibs. ca- 
pacity per year, and it started up about 
eight months ago. 

As modern as any plant of its kind 


in the world is the brand new acetate 
rayon manufacturing establishment of 
Celanesa Mexicana, S. A., at Ocotlan, 
in the state of Jalisco, about 50 miles 
east of Guadalajara, Mexico’s second 
largest city. This plant started up about 
a year ago at the rate of about three 
million lbs. of yarn, but was stepping up 
capacity rapidly to six or seven million 
Ibs. annually. 

As its name indicates, this is a Cela- 
nese subsidiary, and that company put the 
newest and finest equipment in the plant. 
Acetate for this Ocotlan plant has been 
spun at the Cumberland, Md., plant of 
Celanese Corp. and shipped to Ocotlan 
but eventually it was to treat cotton linters 
at its own operations. It will use 70% 
wood cellulose, all imported, and 30% 
linters pulp. 

Viscosa Mexicana, S. A., is another new 
Celanese plant which will use the viscose 
process. This plant is at Zacapu, in 
Michoacan state. It is near Morelia which 
is about halfway on the road between 
Mexico and Guadajara. Only awaiting 
electrical equipment to start up, Viscosa 
Mexicana was scheduled to begin produc- 
ing at the rate of 6,000,000 Ibs. per year 
but would eventually push production 
up to 10 or 12 million pounds. 

The “daddy” of all the rayon plants 
in Mexico is Artisela Mexicana, S. A, 
located in San Angel, a southern suburb 
of Mexico City. Villa Obergon is the 
official name of this part of the city, but 
the natives still insist on using the re- 
ligious, rather than the revolutionary, 
name. 

A photograph on this page shows the 
plant which is under managership of 
Herbert Sinclair, who is widely known 
in wood pulp circles in the United States 
and Sweden where he was formerly 
connected with the pulp industry. 

This is another viscose process plant, 
making about 1,000,000 Ibs. per year, but 
its production is being expanded. It 
started up in 1942 on rayon, formerly 
being a textile operation which Celanese 
purchased and converted to rayon manu- 
facturing. 

Thus three of the four rayon plants in 
Mexico use the viscose process and there- 
fore use mostly wood cellulose as raw 
material. 


Finds “Rayon” Pulp 
Name Is Now Misleading 

The Tennessee Eastman Corp., subsi- 
diary of Eastman Kodak, has discontinued 
the use of the word “rayon” as a generic 
name for its cellulose acetate textile 
fibers and the products made from them 
because “two very different textile fibers 
are now being offered to the public as 
rayon, one known chemically as viscose 
or regenerated celJulose, and the other as 
cellulose acetate. 
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FRANK H. COLDWELL (left), who has been named 
Assistant Mgr. of Power and DR. HERBERT W. 
ROWE (right), appointed Assistant Technical Di- 
rector, both of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., ac- 
cording to President John E. Alexander. Mr. 
Coldwell, an MIT grad, with Nepco since 1925, 
has been Power Supt. at the Port Edwards, Wis., 
mill. Dr. Rowe, graduate of Wabash College and 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry, has been Nepco’s 
Research Director. 


RALPH HAYWARD, president of Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., attended 
the Republican National Convention, as 
an observer, accompanying the Michigan 
delegation. Mrs. Hayward went along, 
too. 


BERNARD W. McEACHERN has been 
elected vice president and general sales 
manager of the Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn. Clarence P. Sheldon has 
been appointed assistant general sales 
manager. : 


MARGARET DE JONGE, bookkeeper at 
Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., and 
her sister, Dorothy, assistant purchasing 
agent at -Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
Kaukauna, live in one of the oldest homes 
in Appleton, beautifully furnished with 
antiques. Another sister and nephew and 
niece live with them and the house 
is named Herrenshoek (“Gentlemen’s 


Landing”) for the Dutch town where 


their father was born. 


EDWARD DAVITT, controller of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis., and 


TOM TAYLOR, 82 years old, who for- 
merly handled real estate matters for 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
and lived many years in Wisconsin 
Rapids, has a new home where he is liv- 
ing in retirement at 92 Northgate Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. He would like to hear 
from old Wisconsin friends. 


A. E. (TED) SEXTON has retired as In- 
sulite groundwood superintendent at Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co., International 
Falls, Minn., ending 31 years with M & O. 


DAN QUIRK, Peninsular Paper Co., was 


recently re-elected as mayor of Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 
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HANSEN, COLORFUL LEADER, DIES 


Agner B. (“Ag”) Hansen, one of the 
aggressive and colorful leaders of the 
American pulp and paper industry who 
was chosen by his associates as one of 
their top officials in the industry’s war 
production efforts, died on the night of 
July 4 at his Green Bay, Wis., home. His 
wife died just a year ago. 

Mr. Hansen, a native of Racine, Wis., 
was only 52. He was president, general 
manager and a director of the Northern 
Paper Mills at Green Bay. This company 
makes sulfite and groundwood pulp and 
has a daily capacity output of 125 tons 
of towel and toilet paper. 


Boex Becomes Manager 
Milan Boex, assistant general man- 


ager and sales manager of the company, 
has taken over Mr. Hansen’s duties as 
general manager of the Northern Paper 


Mills. 


Mr. Hansen was a navy ensign in the 


first World War, a graduate of Wisconsin, 
was chief chemist at the Marinette, Wis., 
mills and joined Northern as purchasing 
agent in 1922 and became mill manager in 
1929, executive vice president in 1935 and 
president in 1941. 


During the last World War, he was 


deputy director of the Paper Division of 
the War Production Board, being selected 
by the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 


tion for the post in order to step up 
critical production of pulp for war mate- 
rials. 





NEW OFFICERS OF THE KALAMAZOO VALLEY SECTION of TAPPI are, left to right: VICTOR BURSTEIN, 
Treasurer, Michigan Paper Co. of Plainwell, Mich.; J. J. HARRISON, Secretary, Michigan Carton Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.; STEPHEN KUKOLICH, Vice Chairman, Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, Mich.; PAUL 
BARTHOLOMEW, Chairman, Hawthorne Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


N. H. BERGSTROM, vice president of 
Bergstrom Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., re- 
cently “gave away” his daughter, Mar- 
jorie, who became Mrs. Franklin Moore, 
Jr., of Oshkosh, Wis. One of the pre- 
wedding parties was given by A. G. Gil- 
bert of Gilbert Paper Co. and his wife. 





VINSON KRAPFEL, young purchasing 
agent of all of the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. Mills, with offices in 
Wisconsin Rapids, was born in Nelson, 
British Columbia, and had a brief career 
in lumber sales in Spokane, Wash. He 
went to the University of Wisconsin. 


Cliff Larson Promoted 


Cliff Larson (left), who has worked in 
many capacities with Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., in production, sales engi- 
neering and market research in 18 years 
has been appointed assistant to the di- 
rector of research of that company. This 
is a promotion and broadening of re- 
search duties beyond his recent assign- 
ment as administrative assistant to Vice 
President R. W. Andrews. He has been 
responsible for maintaining quality of 
all paper, board and siding made by the 
M & O mills. His headquarters will con- 
tinue in the Baker-Arcade Bldg., Min- 
neapolis. 


Mr. Larson is one of three brothers with 
M & O and another is in the paper in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast. One brother 
is Clarence Larson, resident manager of 
the mill at International Falls, Minn. 


Cliff Larson visited Finnish and Swedish mills two years ago with Chairman R, H. M. Robinson of 
M & O and during the war he was army personnel director at Camp Savage in Minnesota. The pa- 
per industry Larsons hail from Niagara, Wis. Cliff was quite a football and hockey player in school 


days. 
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C. R. CLARKE, president of the Merrick 
Scale Mfg. Co., of Passaic, N. J., was 
bereaved by the loss of his son, Philip, 
who was drowned June 20 while on a 
weekend outing to La Valette, New Jer- 
say. 


ELOF HANSSON, large stockholder in 
Elof Hansson, Inc., New York, and senior 
partner in the firm of Elof Hansson, 
Gothenburg, Sweden, spent early July 
and late June in the U. S. with his wife 
and three of his children. 


EDWIN SUTERMEISTER, author of 
“Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making” 
and former TAPPI Gold Medal winner, 
received an honorary science doctorate 
from the University of Maine recently. 
Dr. Sutermeister is a member of the re- 
search staff of S. D. Warren Co., Cumber- 
land Mills, Me. 


S. W. FLETCHER, President of J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corp., was guest of honor at 
a surprise luncheon of the company’s 
New York staff July 1, the 25th anni- 
versary of the day Mr. Fletcher joined the 
organization. Mr. Fletcher was presented 
with a motion picture projector screen. 


H. V. HART, formerly woodlands man- 
ager of St. Regis properties in Canada, 
New York and New Hampshire, with of- 
fices in Deferiet, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed general manager of pulpwood opera- 
tions of the St. Regis printing publication 
and converting paper division, headquar- 
ters at 230 Park Ave., New York. 


PROF. CLARENCE E. LIBBY, head of 
the Pulp and Paper Department, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, recently visited mills in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina in connection 
with the hardwood pulping research proj- 
ect of the college. 


WILLIAM J. GAVIN has been appointed 
a member of the New England sales force 
for the Industrial Division of Nopco 
Chemical Co. and for its subsidiary Meta- 
sap Chemical Co., according to announce- 
ment from home offices at Harrison, N. J. 


P. D. BRADLEY became superintendent 
of operations on a consulting basis at B- 
F-D Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y., and E. C. 
Keyser was appointed general superin- 
tendent. J. W. Wettenmann became paper 
mill superintendent, A. T. Harding, Jr., 
converting superintendent, Alex Wodjen- 
ski, ‘night superintendent, and, William 
Wodjenski, tour foreman in the paper 
mill. 

At B-F-D’s Ogdensburg plant, Corwin 
Humbert has been engaged as mechanical 
engineer succeeding Carlton Fahey who 
has resigned to go with Weyerhaeuser at 
their Longview, Wash., mill. Mr. John 
Kaluta has been tngaged as a designing 
engineer for new development. 
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N. Y. PULP ASSOCIATION’S MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 
GOLF AT WINGED-FOOT CLUB, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


Top to bottom, left to right: ROGER EGAN, Vice 
President, Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., this year’s 
President of New York Pulpmen’s Golf Ass‘n.; SAM 
DOWMAN, Gottesman & Co. 


DON FRASER, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
and PETER MacDOUGALL, Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., who did not get into play because he is still 
suffering injuries from his experience in Jap prison 
camp. 

BOB GREEN of Bulkley, Dunton, and WILLIAM FLOHR, 
Parsons and Whittemore, and Vice President N. Y. 
Pulpmen’s Golf Ass’n., who were polite onlookers. 


KIEV LARSON, Weyerhaeuser’s Pulp Division, gets off 
a long drive while GORDON BROWN, of the same 
company, and others look on with interest. BOB 
BURKE tees off while R. G. McHUGH, H. A. PRATT 
and P. M. LODDENGAARD, making up the foursome, 
look on 


Pulp Association Trophies 
Won By Barrett, Vaughan 


New York pulpmen got together for 
their annual golf fixture June 8th at the 
Winged Foot Country Club, Mamaroneck, 
with one of the brightest turnouts in some 
years. This year’s tournament, sponsored 
as usual by the New York Pulpmen’s 
Golf Asociation, was engineered chiefly 
by Roger Egan, president; William Flohr, 
vice-president; and Donald Fraser, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Among the victors: Pagel Trophy, E. E. 
Barrett, Powell River Sales Corp.; Anders 
Trophy, E. B. Vaughn, Bulkley, Dunton 
Pulp Co.; Low Gross, Nils Odqvist, Elof 
Hansson Co.; Putting Prize, R. G. Mc- 


Hugh, Powell River Sales; Kickers 
Handicap, H. S. Chellis, Brown Company, 
Flight Prizes were won by Vaughan, 
Odqvist, Chellis, McHugh; and R. G. 
Westad, Borregaard Co.; J. Paton, St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills; John Cornell, 
Paper Mill News; M. H. Randall, Price & 
Pierce. 


HIRAM LESTER PADDOCK, chairman 
of the board of the Oswego Falls Corp. 
and of Sealright Co., Inc., both of Fulton, 
N. Y., died recently at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Syracuse, at the age of 88. Born in 
Wolcott, N. Y., he had been vice-president 
of Lakeside Papert Co., and in the late 
1880s helped found the Oswego Falls 
Pulp and Paper Co. He was its president 
for 40 years, and became chairman in 
1922 when the name was changed. He 
was also president of the Skaneateles 
Paper Co. from 1910 to 1922. 


WILLIAM GREELEY of 11 Holmes Dale, 
Albany, N. Y., was elected treasurer of 
F. C. Huyck & Sons at a recent board 
meeting. “Mr. Harry Eldridge, who has 
been both first vice president and treas- 
urer, is thus freed tod evote full time to 
his vice presidential duties and to broader 
phases of finance,” said Frances H. El- 
dridge, president. Mr. Greeley, graduate 
of Union College, 1920, began with F. C. 
Huyck & Sons in 1920 in the cost de- 
partment. He became a sales representa- 
tive, covering New England and Middle 
Atlantic mills. Since 1930 he has been 
sales manager of the felt division. 


PETER G. VOLANAKIS has been ap- 
pointed manager of technical paper sales 
of the Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., succeeding Walton M. 
Blackford. In October, 1947, he was ap- 
pointed acting manager of technical paper 
sales. He came from the chemical de- 
partment of the Woronoco mills of Strath- 
more after a distinguished record over- 
seas in the Army. He graduated from 
MIT in 1921. 


Unusual Honors for 
Wentworth of Penobscot 


Walter V. Wentworth, manager of the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., was hon- 
ored recently when the name of the com- 
pany’s athletic field at Great Works, Me., 
was changed to Wentworth Field. Mrs. 
Wentworth unveiled the marker and E. H. 
Clapp, 2nd, treasurer of the company, ad- 
dressed a gathering including company 
officers from Boston. This was a complete 
surprise for Mr. Wentworth as he had not 
been told the real reason why he was in- 
vited to these exercises at the field. 


Mr. Clapp recalled that over 50 years 
ago Mr. Wentworth was called to the 
P. C. F. Co. from Ticonderoga, N. Y., to 
help with some difficulties at that time. 
His work was so successful that he was 
called again the next year to take over 
management. 

A management dinner, an informal re- 
ception, and ladies’ night at the Lucerne- 
in-Maine clubhouse followed. 
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Cheney Bigelow and Others 
Appoint New Coast Agents 


As the result of the recent passing of 
Frank Wilder, of Portland, Ore., who had 
long represented several important pulp 
and paper mill equipment companies on 
the Pacific Coast, there has been a number 
of changes in their representation in that 
important territory. 

Ray Smythe, Park Building, Portland, 
Ore.; has been appointed to take over 
representation of Carthage Machine Co., 
of Carthage, N. Y. 

Walter A. Salmonson, 519 White-Henry- 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, has been appointed 
to represent Cheney Bigelow, of Spring- 
field, Mass., which now makes several 
products besides wires, and also DeZurik 
Regulator Co., of Sartell, Minn., in Oregon 
and Washington. 

William W. Scudder, of Whittier, Calif., 
will represent Cheney Bigelow and De- 
Zurik in California, which also was part 
of Mr. Wilder’s territory. 


ALBERT S. QUINN, vice president of 
Stebbins Engineering Corp., and HAL- 
VAR LUNDBERG, director of The G. D. 
Jenssen Co., a Stebbins auxiliary, are get- 
ting up in the world. Their offices have 
been moved several flights up to Suite 
1504, Textile Tower, Seattle 1. Mr. Lund- 
berg gave his daughter, Harriet, to Duane 
R. Lind, Seattle, July 3, in a pretty wed- 
ding. 





V. C. GAULT, formerly personnel man- 
ager at Camas, Wash., plant of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., has been made super- 
visor of industrial and community rela- 
tions. Other promotions at the plant in- 
clude MIKE PAUL, from assistant to 
personnel supervisor PAUL MILLARD, 
from finishing room superintendent, to 
assistant to R. G. Mispley, supervisor of 
product quality and development. 


HOWARD GERBER of Williams-Gray 
Co., Chicago, encountered a_ friendly 
highway cop on his tour of the Columbia 
River pulp and paper mills at the heighth 
of the recent floods and was handed an 
official pass for his Illinois car which took 
him through a lot of tough spots. 


CHARLES K. McARTHUR, an engineer 


‘with The Dorr Company for 22 years, has 


opened an office for Dorr in the Lloyd 
Building, Seattle 1, and will be the com- 
pany’s representative in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. Mr. McArthur until re- 
cently, was manager of Dorr’s North 
American Division with headquarters in 
New York. 


WALTER PLACE, board mill tour boss 
at the Fibreboard Products mill in Stock- 
ton, Calif., died recently after 25 years 
with that company, always in the capacity 
of foreman. 
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CHARLES S. BARTON (left), Vice President and General Manager, Rice Barton Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
paper machinery manufacturers made his first trip this summer to Pacific Coast mills. With him were 
LESTER M. START (center), Vice President in Charge of Sales, who has made many trips, and RAY 
SMYTHE, of Portland, Ore., Western Representative of Rice Barton. GEORGE BARTON, President, made 


a Coast tour a short time prior to his son's visit. 


C. L. McPHAIL, until recently assistant 
manager of the lumber branch of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash., has 
been transferred to Springfield, Ore., to 
assist in construction of the company’s 
new sawmill and new pulp mill. Before 
becoming assistant manager, Mr. McPhail 
was general purchasing agent for the 
Longview Weyerhaeuser operations. 


JAMES M. MILLER, JR., 2931 N. 11th 
St., North Sacramento, Calif., will repre- 
sent Pacific Car and Foundry Co., Ren- 
ton, Wash., in Southwestern United 
States. Mr. Miller has a background of 
general contracting and shipbuilding ex- 
perience and is a graduate mechanical 
engineer of the University of Southern 
California. 


ROBERT O. ANDERSON, of the engi- 
neering office, Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co., who is a son of the late Ossian 
Anderson, pioneer of the U. S, market 
pulp industry, entered his lightning class 
boat “Ptah” in the Pacific International 
Yachting Association regatta at Victoria, 
B. C. Howard Ekholm, son of Erik Ek- 
holm, general superintendent, was a 
member of the “Ptah” crew that placed 
seventh in the event. 


JACK McMULLEN, personnel manager 
of Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Belling- 
ham, was recently elected to the post 
of grand knight of the Bellingham Knights 
of Columbus. 


RUSSELL J. LEROUX, manager, Everett 
mill, Weyerhaeuser’s Pulp Division, and 
Mrs. LeRoux entertained three nieces, 14, 
16 and 18 years old, from Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis., during the month of July. 


COL. ALEXANDER R. HERON, execu- 
tive vice president, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, was featured speak- 
er at the May 28 meeting, Paper Mill 
Men’s Club, held at the Los Angeles Uni- 
versity Club. His subject was, “Manage- 
ment Is People.” Gerry Madigan, John- 
son-Carvell & Murphy, is president of 
the PMMC. 


SOMETHING NEW in co-operatives has 
made an appearance at the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. Nine men joined 
forces to purchase a 30-foot cruiser, “And 
How,” skippered by Ivan Campbell, in- 
strument engineer. Other officers are 
Vance Reynolds, dispersing officer; Roy 
Anderson, navigator; Al Wyndham, engi- 
neer; Ralph Wyndham, deck officer. 
Others in the venture are Don Pearson, 
Fred Foley, Ducey Chads, all engineers 
from the laboratory; George Bonéy, ac- 
countant, and Kenneth Fox, assistant 
steam engineer. 


CECIL L. DILLING, formerly manager 
of North Portland, Ore., division of West- 
ern Waxed Paper Co., succeeded J. E. 
Crosby as manager of the Oakland, Calif., 
division, following Mr. Crosby’s promo- 
tion to general manager of all Western 
Waxed operations. GEORGE W. DONALD 
succeeded Mr. Dilling as manager of the 
North Portland division. Mr. Donald was 
formerly sales manager. 


JOHN H. SMITH, recently retired presi- 
dent of Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon 
City, Ore., received a sterling cocktail set 
presented to him at a farewell party in 
his honor given June 11 in Portland, Ore., 
by the Hawley foremen. 


NILS O. (“Nog”) GALTELAND, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., former kraft mill instrument 
man there and now with his own com- 
pany, is summering in Norway, returning 
in August. He toured Sweden, France 
and England. 


STANLEY E. RINGHEIM, president of 
the Washington State Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and p. a. for Crown Zel- 
lerbach at its Central Engineering Office 
in Seattle, Wash., was principal host re- 
cently at dinner in that city in honor of 
Garnet Dickson, Toronto, international 
president of the association. 


GUS OKERLUND, personnel and safety 
manager, Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., recently toured Califofrnia with his 
family in his new car. 
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Dr. Kimble Accepts Post 
With Union Bag in Savannah 


Dr. Glenn C. Kimble, who has been su- 
pervisor of Insulite (building and insulat- 
ing board) research at Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., International Falls, Minn., 
for nearly four years, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of superintendent of the 
mill technical department, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

Dr. Kimble received degrees at Ne- 
braska Wesleyan, Iowa State and the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry in Appleton, 
Wis. 

At Savannah, he succeeds James R. 
Lientz, whose promotion to general super- 
intendent of the pulp and paper division 
of Union Bag was announced in our June 
issue. 


DAVID KUHE, former manager of kraft 
mills at Atenquique, Mexico; Plymouth, 
N. C., and Panama City, Fla., has been 
residing at Del Parque Hotel, Guadalajara, 
Mexico, investigating chemical industrial 
developments in that area. 


ERLING RIIS, vice president of Inter- 
national Paper Co.’s Southern Kraft Div., 
Mobile, Ala., was inducted into office as 
president of the Mobile Rotary Club last 
month. 


GEORGE W. BRUMLEY, who was pulp 
superintendent at St. Marys Kraft Corp., 
mill at St. Marys, Ga., has been named 
mill manager. He was succeeded as pulp 
superintendent by FRANK A. JENSEN, 
formerly with Hollingsworth & Whitney 
mill at Mobile, Ala. 


DR. RALPH E. ADAMS, administration 
dean of University of Alabama, resigned 
after 25 years with that institution to be- 
come assistant to the president of Coosa 
River Newsprint Co., Childersburg, Ala. 


WALTER HARVEY has been named pulp 
wood procurement agent for the Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. The com- 
pany is completing a semi-chemical pulp 
mill to furnish their 8th paper machine. 


J. M. MacBRAYNE has been named head 
of the industrial engineering department 
at Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga. He was elevated from post of assistant 
to succeed J. H. Lenaerts, who was trans- 
ferred to New York to serve as staff as- 
sistant to Vice President G. W. E. Nichol- 
son. 


H. J. WEHRENBRECHT has succeeded 
Reuben H. Brown, retired, as manager of 
the New Orleans plant of Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co. Mr. Brown continues with the 
company as special representative. Mr. 
Wehrenbrecht has been assistant manager 
at New Orleans since 1943 and joined 
Bemis in 1918. 





FRED B. DOHERTY, whose appointment as 
Assistant Resident Manager of Rayonier 
Incorporated, Fernandina, Fia., was an- 
nounced last month by Pres. Edward 
Bartsch. With Rayonier since 1933, his 
experience has been in the Washington 
State mills but he assisted Dr. Arthur 
Parrett in Southern pine pulp research 
at Shelton, Wash. He commanded a Navy 
10,000-ton ship in the war. 


PAUL E. CORNING has become Plant 
Engineer at the Rayonier, Inc., mill, 
Fernandina, Fla. He is a Cornell graduate 
in mechanical engineering and has served 
as plant engineer at International Paper 
Company’s mills at Fort Edward and at 
Palmer, New York, as well as with West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.’s mill at 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 


TOM JEFFREY has jointed the staff of 
the Pasadena, Texas, mill of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co. as supervisor of wage 
analysis. He was personnel manager for 
a Florida mill. 


EXPANSION OF WAREHOUSE and 
sales space is being effected by Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp. at Houston, Texas. 
A new building costing $200,000 is being 
erected at Blodgett and Velasco St.. The 
building measures 290 by 375 feet and 
stands on a 2'%-acre tract. Part of the 
personnel of the St. Louis office will be 
transferred and the Houston site will be- 
come headquarters for the southwestern 
district. F. W. Dodson, Houston manager, 
will become district manager. 


NEARLY 10,000 PERSONS took part in 
the Open House celebrated by Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co., at its Canton, N. C., 
mill on May 4-6. 


NEW MACHINE FOR CROSSETT MILL 


A new 210-inch high-speed Fourdrinier 


‘machine for making lightweight kraft pa- 


per will be one of the main features of a 
3-year building program begun at Cros- 
sett Paper Mills division of Crossett In- 
dustries, Crossett, Ark. 

There is now a 196-inch (trim) high- 
speed Fourdrinier and an 80-inch (trim) 
cylinder machine in operation at Crossett. 
The Fourdrinier has listed capacity of 200 
tons daily and multi-wall sack, butcher’s 
and specialty kraft papers. The cylinder 
machine, with 60 tons capacity, makes tag 
and specialty board. 

Rust Engineering Co. is _ providing 
buildings and installations, which also in- 
clude facilities for three additional digest- 
ers, making a total of eight; a personnel 
building for 900 employes, etc. Contracts 
for other refining and pulp-making equip- 
ment will be announced later. 


Three More Mills in South? 


There is still talk of three additional 
paper mills in the South, but there were 
no positive developments in this direction 
in recent weeks. 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, 
Tex., will not install that third newsprint 
machine at this time, according to a deci- 
sion reached at a meeting of company 
directors on July 6. There had been a 
good bit of talk of such a possibility. 


New Bag Plant At Mobile 


Arkell and Smiths, of Canajoharie, N.Y., 
has started up operations in a new multi- 
wall bag plant at Mobile, Ala. It also has 
plants at Wellsburg, W. Va., and Canajo- 
harie. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT of the New 
Orleans plant of The Flintkote Co. has 
brought a ten-year exemption from ad 
valorem taxes from the Louisiana De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry to 
cover a capital investment of $232,489.00. 
This extension will provide employment 
for 38 additional persons. 


A CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
has been formed by Masonite Corp., 
Laurel, Miss., for handling its two new 
by-products of wall board manufacture. 
These are hemicellulose and lignocel- 
lulose. 


Brown Mill at Monroe 
Plans New Additions 

Exemption from ad valorem taxes for a 
period of ten years has been granted to 
the Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., Monroe, 
La., for a new addition for the production 
of paper bags and similar products. The 
exemption is for a capital investment of 
$250,000, the result of which will be the 
employment of 100 persons. The exemp- 
tion was granted by the Louisiana De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry. 

Exemption in the amount of $80,000 was 
also granted to the Brown Container Co., 
Inc., of Monroe, covering the corrugated 
box plant which will employ 180 persons. 


Big Production at Macon 


U. S. fiberboard production has been 
substantially increased with inauguration 
of production at Armstrong Cork Co.’s 
new multi-million dollar plant at Macon, 
Ga., but figures have not yet been re- 
leased. The plant will utilize loblolly pine, 
and will employ 300 persons. 
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BERT BARRETT, formerly of Price Bros. 
& Co., Quebec, has been appointed resi- 
dent engineer for the H. R. MacMillan 
Export Co. (Nanaimo Sulfate Pulp Co.) 
at Nanaimo, B. C. 


W. P. C. LEBOUTILLIER, formerly 
woodroom superintendent of Price Broth- 
ers mill at Kenogami, Que., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general superin- 
tendent. 


H. O. McINERNAY has been appointed 
general superintendent, Price Brothers’ 
mill at Kenogami, succeeding A. G. Muir- 
head, resigned. 


CHARLES TITTEMORE has been pro- 
moted to the position of control superin- 
tendent, Gaspesia Sulfite Co., Chandler, 
Que. 


BILL EGAN, recently groundwood super- 
intendent for Donohue Brothers at La- 
Malbaie, Que., has been appointed general 
superintendent of that company. 


HAROLD PEDERSON has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superintendent 
of Provincial Paper Co. at Thorold, Ont. 


KORNELIUS SIEMENS, formerly with 
Howard Smith Paper Mills at Cornwall, 
Ont., has joined the engineering staff of 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Sault Ste 
Marie, Ont. 


JEAN PAUL ROLLAND, general man- 
ager of mills, Rolland Paper Co., Quebec, 
has been elected vice-chairman of the 
Montreal branch, Canadian Manufacturers 
Association. 


R. H. PRICE of Price Brothers Sales 
Corp., Quebec, returned recently from a 
tour of Latin America. 


EINAR WALLOE, superintendent of 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch pulp mill at 
Port Alberni, left in July for an auto tour 
of Wisconsin and Eastern Canada to visit 
some mills with which he was previously 
associated. 


LAURENCE B. POPHAM was recently 
appointed secretary of Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. 


CLAUDE COWIE is the new assistant 
mill manager of the Iroquois Falls news- 
print mill of Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 


CARL HAND, formerly of Quebec North 
Shore Paper Co. at Baie Comeau, Que., 
has joined the Bloedel kraft pulp mill at 
Port Alberni, B. C., as electrician. 


ALLISTER A. McKENZIE, with Alliance 
Paper Mill, Ltd., St. Catherine, Ont., for 
19 years, joined Zellerbach Corp., Camas, 
Wash., in late June where he is in charge 
of No. 1 finishing room. 


AUGUST, 1948 


CHARLES R. WHITEHEAD, vice presi- 
dent of Consolidated Paper Co., Mon- 
treal, and for years regarded as “the 
grand old man of Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry,” paid his first visit to 
the Pacific Coast since the turn of the 
century in July. 


R. O. SWEEZEY, Montreal promoter in- 
terested in plans for a $14,000,000 pulp and 
paper mill in Alberta, visited Edmonton 
recently to confer with government offi- 
cials, reported preliminary work well un- 
der way. 


AUBREY CRABTREE, president of Fra- 
ser Companies, Ltd., operating mills in 
New Brunswick, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Donnacona Paper Co., manufactur- 
ers of newsprint, insulating board and 
other products in Quebec. 


A. C. COOK, machinist at the Kenora, 
Ont., mill of Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & 
Paper Co., Ltd., recently received docu- 
ments from England verifying that he is a 
baronet, direct descendant of a line whose 
title dates back to 1618. 


FRANK HICKLING, comptroller of Min- 
nesota & Ontario Paper Co., has been 


named deputy state commander of the 
American Legion in Minnesota. 


H. R. M. ACHESON has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Fort William 
newsprint mill of Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co. He was formerly at Chandler, Que., 
with Gaspesia Sulfite Co. 


TED ZAGER has been acting paper mill 
superintendent at the Thunder Bay Paper 
Co., Port Arthur, Ont. 


JOHN VICKERS, formerly manager of 
Canadian Johns-Manville organization in 
Vancouver, B. C., will become general 
sales manager, Sidney Roofing & Paper 
Co., August 1, succeeding P. W. (Pat) 
Field, who is retiring. 


CANADA PAPER CO. at Windsor Mills, 
Que., plans expansion and modernization 
of this plant at an expenditure of several 
million dollars over the next few years. 
“Pulp and paper output will be substan- 
tially increased, and the big factory will 
also be enlarged. 

Additional timber holdings have been 
acquired. 


News Made With 15% Straw 


At Ontario Paper Company 


Newsprint has been experimentally 
produced with 5% to 15% straw mixed 
with sulfite and groundwood by Ontario 
Paper Co., Thorold, Ont. 

The first experimental run of the paper 
machine working on this mixture 
amounted to approximately 50 tons. 

According to officials of Ontario Paper 
Co., the process used was developed at the 
Peoria, Ill., laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
was described in detail and illustrated in 
an article in the 1948 North American 
Review Number of PULP & PAPER, be- 
ginning on page 60. 

“The experiment,” they stated, “dis- 
closed that while use of straw as a sub- 
stitute for wood pulp raised newsprint 
production costs somewhat, straw fiber 
could be used more advantageously in 
producing higher-grade papers, which 
would improve wood supplies for news- 
print manufacture.” 

The finished product at Thorold ap- 
peared to have much the same character- 
istics as paper made with the usual in- 
gredients, groundwood and sulfite pulp. 
Strength was similar and the surface 
seemed even smoother than in the regular 
type of newsprint. 3 

The straw was purchased from nearby 
farms in the stack and trucked into the 
mill’s research laboratory. There it was 
chopped by ordinary ensilage cutters and 
cleaned of chaff. It was then placed in a 
large spherical steam cooker where small 
amounts of sodium sulfite and soda ash 
were added. 

The mixture was cooked for two hours 
at a temperature of 340 degrees Fahren- 
heit and at a pressure of 100 pounds a 
square inch. It was then decanted onto a 
screen over a pit and the chemicals were 


washed away with water. At this stage 
the straw still looked like straw, but its 
structure had been weakened. 

Delivered into a refiner, the straw was 
mixed with water and agitated so that the 
fibers were set free from the other plant 
structure. They then passed through 
screens that held back any fiber bundles 
that had not been separated. 


After passing through the screens the 
thick fluid was partly dehydrated to a 
semi-solid mass. Bleaching powder was 
added to remove the yellowish color of 
the fibers, and then the material was 
washed again to remove the bleach resi- 
dues which were now highly colored. 

The white liquid, somewhat thicker 
than cream, was mixed with groundwood 
and sulfite pulp and formed a sheet on 
the paper machine nearly 200 inches wide, 
at the rate of 1,100 feet per minute. 


The proportion of the straw fiber was 
varied from 5 to 15% of the total. En- 
gineers said it might be possible to in- 
crease the proportion to 25%. 


Dr. Lathrop’s Comment 
On Ontario Trial 


Commenting on the part-straw newsprint 
made at Ontario Paper Co., Dr. E. C. Lathrop, 
head of the Agricultural Residues Division 
of the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Peoria 5, 
Ill., told PULP & PAPER that the very fine 
pulp made from wheat straw is not economi- 
cally suitable for newsprint but is better 
suited for fine papers. 

However, he explained, the Ontario Paper 
Co. gave the research laboratory this oppor- 
tunity to try out its pulping process on a 
mill trial. “Naturally,” he said, “a number of 
compromises had to be made” with the pro- 
cess which was described and illustrated in 
the North American Review Number (1948) 
PULP & PAPER. 
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MEN OF HAMMERMILL 






PROUD OF THEIR NEW MACHINE 


A result of eight years of planning 
and more than two years of actual con- 
struction and installation, No. 7 paper 
machine at Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa., has gone into steady produc- 
tion. It has increased Hammermill pro- 
duction by thirty per cent. 

The long planning and work on the part 
of Hammermill executives and engineers 
together with the machine builders and 
auxiliary equipment manufacturers is vis- 
ible now in one of the most modern paper- 
making layouts to be found anywhere in 
the world. The big Rice Barton machine 
—180 inches on the wire, 164 inches trim 
at the reel—is as up-to-date as can be 
made for fine papers today, embodying 
several very unusual features. As sweet- 
running as a fine watch, No. 7 has already 
struck up the hearts and minds of Ham- 
mermill men that pride of accomplish- 
ment and ownership usually reserved only 
for machines which have been rolling 
along for many years. Moreover, the new 
machine and its attendant modern stock 
preparation represents a long stride in 
Hammermill’s consistent history of prog- 
ress. 


The planning for the recent Hammer- 
mill improvements goes back to the mid 
1930’s and was, of course, seriously in- 
terrupted by World War II. It was that 
long ago that Norman W. Wilson, presi- 
dent of Hammermill, returned from a va- 
cation with plans for mill expansion which 
are now in the final stages. The plans, 
quickly approved by the executive com- 
mittee, included a new machine which 
would be No. 6—because then Hammer- 
mill had only five machines. 

But the demand for Hammermill prod- 
ucts, which had been steadily increasing, 
was too heavy to allow Hammermill to 
wait until No. 6 machine could be engi- 
neered, built and installed. When an op- 
portunity came to purchase a used paper 
machine in 1939 Hammermill shelved 
plans for No. 6—later to become No. 7— 
and bought the equipment. This machine, 
which is 112 inches on the wire, became 
No. 6. In the fall of 1939 construction be- 
gan on a new building for this machine. 
This building was completed in February, 
1940, and provided space for not only 
No. 6 but a future No. 7 machine. The 
overhead crane, electrical substation, ven- 
tilating system, sewers and even the foun- 
dation for No. 7 were incorporated into 
the new building. By February 29, 1940, 
the No. 6, completely redesigned and re- 
modeled, was making paper. 

During the war No. 6 produced more 
than 75,000,000 pounds of paper, and it is 
still going strong. This production was, 
of course, in addition to that of the other 
Hammermill machines: No. 1—102 inches; 
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NORMAN W. WILSON, President of Hammer- 
mill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., and President of 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash. (a paper mill in connection with Ray- 
onier’s pulp mill in that city). Born in Erie, 
educated there and in correspondence school, 
Mr. Wilson joined Hammermill in 1901, be- 
came Sales Mgr. in 1914, Gen. Mgr. in 1929, 
resident in 1940. He and Mrs. Wilson (former 
Flora Nick) live at 502 Hammermill Road, Erie, 
and have one son, Norman Douglas Wilson. 


No. 2—125 inches; No. 3—102 inches; No. 
4—132 inches, and No. 5—102 inches. 

When the war was over the plans for 
the new machine were taken off the shelf. 
The “No. 6” on the plans was changed to 
“No. 7” and the plans, started years be- 
fore, were reworked in the light of war- 
time developments in electronic controls. 
And, also, from time to time during the 
war the Hammermill engineers had found 
time to incorporate into these plans cer- 
tain things learned in those hectic years, 
things that fitted into the Hammermill 
pattern of high quality paper at the high- 
est possible speed and low cost. Just be- 
fore Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Ham- 
mermill executives indicated to Rice Bar- 
ton Corp. their intention of purchase. The 
machine was scheduled for completion by 
midyear of 1946. But strikes in the elec- 
trical, coal, and steel industries affected 
not only the machine builders but parts 
that had been ordered from more than 
100 suppliers. 

But in Dec. 1947 the machine first furn- 
ished its beaters and first stock flowed 
onto the 88 foot long wire at 3:30 a.m. 
on Dec. 3. Paper was made most of that 
day and then the machine was shut down 
for the inevitable adjustments. Saleable 
paper was made starting on Dec. 8. To- 
day the machine is turning out Hammer- 
mill Bond at ‘up to 750 ‘feet per minute, 





and the machine can attain a maximum of 
1,000 feet per minute. 


Stock Preparation 


Before examining the new machine 
in some detail, it is of interest to look at 
the stock preparation facilities which 
Hammermill has installed for No. 7. The 
new stock preparation building is steel, 
brick and concrete, and has been designed 
with plenty of extra room. There are six 
Noble and Wood 2,000 pound beaters 
whose bottoms are tile lined and whose 
sides and tackle are made of Monel. All 
piping in connection with stock movement 
is fabricated copper by Kopperman’s. 
Also in the new 90 by 110 foot beater 
building are two Noble and Wood type 
C Jordans with direct connected syn- 
chronous motors. Each beater is driven 
by an Allis-Chalmers motor and Werth- 
ington V-belt drive. Each beater has 
motorized roll raising device and roll 
pressure recorder. Overhead is a 10-ton 
Shaw-Box crane. Pulp and other items 
of beater furnish are brought to the beater 
room by electric trucks but later will be 
handled in slush form. 

The tile beater chests are by Stebbins 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., and are equipped 
with Noble and Wood propeller-type agi- 
tators. Capacity is 8,000 pounds at five 
per cent consistency, while the two Steb- 
bins machine chests, which may be oper- 
ated singly or as a unit, hold 4,500 pounds 
each at four per cent. The consistencies 
mentioned are only to indicate chest ca- 
pacities. The machine chests are also 
equipped with propeller-type agitators. 

Below the beater room floor all chests 
and stock flow equipment are readily 
accessible at all vital parts and levels by 
iron work cat walks railed for safety. 
All surfaces that come in contact with the 
stock are Stebbins tile, Monel, or are 
fabricated copper, insuring the cleanest 
paper possible. Each of the six beaters 
for No. 7 has a capacity of 2,000 pounds 
of dry weight fiber. 

A seventh beater housed in the new 
beater room is not for No. 7 but for No. 6 
machine. This is a Noble and Wood beater 
from designs by Hammermill’s engineer- 
ing department. Its new feature is that 
it has the roll separate from the tub, with 
an independent propeller for mixing. A 
pump delivers stock from tub to roll. 
This is said to provide more efficient use 
of horsepower, faster mixing and extreme 
flexibility of control. 


Description of Machine 


According to K. C. Neuenfeldt, en- 
gineer in charge of No. 7 paper machine 
installation under A. S. Goodrich, chief 
engineer at Hammermill, the original 
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RICE BARTON No. 7 MACHINE AT HAMMERMILL is shown at the left, as viewed from the wet end. In center aisle may 
be seen the automatic controls for the press rolls. At right is the No. 6 machine which was purchased and rebuilt at the 
outset of the war when plans for No. 7 had to be shelved. 


plans called for a specially engineered 
machine of high productivity combined 
with great flexibility. The goal was never 
changed and it has been reached in No. 
7, all hands agree. And C. F. Kingston, 
paper mill superintendent, agrees with 
the engineers on this basic point. 


Of special interest at the wet end of 
the new No. 7 is the method of keeping 
the discharge from the screens at a con- 
stant level without using dams at the 
screens. The head is automatically con- 
trolled by a pneumatic valve and this 
prevents tumbling and cascading of stock. 
There are three type 100-A Bird screens, 
and the head box and inlet are by Valley 
Iron Works, the design a collaboration 
between Valley Iron and Hammermill 
engineers. Two Nichols Vortraps are used 
for tailings in connection with the screen 
arrangement. 

Interesting, too, is the use of the dual 
breast roll which is in use at only three 
other mills at the present time. In the 
arrangement a 22 inch roll mounted below 
and back of the 14-% inch breast roll 
takes the strain of the wire, allowing a 
small diameter breast roll at the lip, re- 
ducing thereby the distance and wire sag 
between breast roll and first table roll. 

A unique white water system combines 
maximum fiber recovery with minimum 
use of fresh water and does it with rela- 
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tively inexpensive equipment. 

Rice-Barton supplied the machine from 
specifications furnished by Hammermill 
and supplied principal items such as the 
Fourdrinier, two straight and one revers- 
ing press, twenty-six 60-inch diameter 
dryers and twelve 48-inch felt dryers, in 
the first section, one size press, eleven 
60- inch dryers in the second section, and 
a Rice Barton calender stack with Farrel- 
Birmingham rolls. 


Ross Engineering Co. supplied the com- 





FACTS ABOUT No. 7 


1. The new No. 7 machine at Hammermill is 
290 feet in length and 15 feet wide at the wire. 

2. Cost: More than $2,000,000 with stock prep- 
aration equipment; eight years of planning, 
plus two years of building and erection. 

3. Speed: 150 feet to 1,000 feet per minute. 

4. Average daily production: 75 tons. 

5. Total horsepower: 3,710 hp. 

6. The new machine created promotions for 
45 Hammermill men; 25 new jobs. 

7. Among the new features: Automatic con- 
trol of level at screen outlet; a head box of 
modern design that insures even weight across 
sheet; dual pumping units for flexibility in in- 
jection of pulp and water; high speed stock in- 
let, as well as knife slices and pitch adjust- 
ment; hydraulic press roll loading; automatic 
control of moisture in paper; roll ejector on 
winder; speaking boxes at key points. 

8. More than 200 push buttons and controls. 


plete air handling and heat recovery sys- 
tem over the dryer section and also in- 
stalled the air system for the beater build- 
ing. 


Ross Engineering Corp. ventilation 
equipment is also installed in the beater 
room building, and the stock preparation 
building. This job included hood and ex- 
haust system, having Briner Economizers 
for heating the incoming air utilized for 
heating and ventilating of roof, air make- 
up and bottom felt supply air. Provision 
was also made for heating water over 
the copper economizers. This machine 
was equipped with a Ross-Grewin Sys- 
tem, calender cooling, trim conveying and 
summer ventilation along the front aisle. 


The new machine is driven through 
a General Electric sectionalized electric 
drive with an Amplidyne generator with 
electronic tube controls. This handles the 
speed of the various sections within very 
fine limits. 


There are two suction boxes ahead of 
the Reliance-driven dandy roll, and four 
following it. The 36-inch suction roll 
is from Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 
There is a Beloit reel with center wind 
feature, and a Cameron winder with elec- 
tric brake on the unwind stand. The 
Reliance generator brake produces ap- 
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Hammermill Paper Company’s new Number 7 
paper machine is now in productive operation 
and Rice Barton Corporation pays tribute to the 
men of Hammermill upon the successful com- 
pletion of a most creditable project. 


That the new paper machine bears the name 
-RICE-BARTON is a source of satisfaction to us. 
With the collaboration of the Hammermill en- 
gineers, the most practical features of modern 
paper machine design have been incorporated 
to produce a unit that will meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the paper maker. 
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SCENES AT HAMMERMILL, left, six Noble and Wood beaters and the two jordans 
in the new stock preparation building, built to supply No. 7 machine. Beater at 
the far left is for No. 6 machine and has special features described in this story. 
At right, George L. Hawkins, one of Hammermill’s electrical engineers makes an 


adjustment on the main General Electric control panel. Big No. 7 has the most 


proximately 80 per cent of the power used 
by the winder. Pumps are by Warren 
Steam Pump, Buffalo, Worthington, Nash 
and others. There is a Shephard-Niles 
crane for handling finished rolls. The 
main instrument panel with complete Fox- 
boro instrumentation stands beneath a 
giant sized, illuminated tachometer visible 
the length of the machine room. 


“No. 7 School” 


Cost of No. 7 and auxiliary equip- 
ment was in excess of $2,000,000, includ- 
ing beaters and operating equipment. Its 
average production per day will be 75 
tons and it has already turned out more 
than 100 tons in a day. No. 7 can turn 
out an infinite variety of Hammermill 
grades but is now catching up on a vast 
backlog of orders on Bond. Its principal 
function will be to turn out more and 
finer papers, Hammermill executives point 
out. 

One of the reasons No. 7 went into 
commercial production with much fewer 
than the usual number of “bugs” is due 


DONALD S. LESLIE, First Vice 
President and General Mgr. 
of Hammermill Paper Co. He 
also is Vice President of 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper 
Co., H mill bsidi y 
at Hoquiam, Wash. He is a 
Vice President of American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 








to the fact that all men connected with 
its operation went to “The No. 7 School.” 
Each had a minimum of 40 hours of 
schooling on the equipment, both class- 
room and in the machine room. The re- 
sult was that everybody was well ac- 
quainted with No. 7 before it turned a 
roll. 

“Seven” has always been considered a 
lucky number. But behind No. 7: was a 
lot more than luck. It hums along today 
as a result of foresight, long range plan- 


Lignin Talks in Appleton and on Coast 


Sweden’s “Mr. and Mrs. Lignin” are 
going to be the featured speakers at 
special industry meetings which are to be 
held in Appleton, Wis., Seattle, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., in the course of the 
next month or so. 

About 50 scientists from colleges, gov- 
ernment labs and research institutes and 
the pulp and paper industry will attend a 
Lignin Round Table, Aug. 12-24, in Ap- 
pleton, Wis. Closed meetings will be held 
at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, with 
Prof. Holger Erdtman and Mrs. Aulin- 
Erdtman of the Royal Institute of Tech- 
nology, Stockholm, as prominent partici- 
pants. 

The distinguished Swedish couple will 
then head westward and will be the feat- 
ured lecturers at the third annual in- 
dustry-wide seminars staged by Pacific 
Coast TAPPI with the support of Coast 
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mili managements. 

Probably twice that number — mostly 
young men and women from the technical 
staffs of a score or more of Pacific Coast 
mills—hear them in Lignin Seminars to 
be held at the Chemistry Building, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, on Aug. 
30-31 and in the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Sept. 2-3. 

Dr. Harold Bialkowsky, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., who is TAPPI national com- 
mitteeman, has again arranged these 
seminars and mill managements will give 
selected members of their staffs the two 
days’ trip to either one or the other meet- 
ing. 

The Erdtmans will remain in the west 
to participate in the Lignin Round Table 
at the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Portland, Ore., 
in mid-September. 


advanced use of electronic controls put on a Fourdrinier papermaking machine, 
say Hammermill officials. Eleven different motors and control panels drive its 
various parts and are coordinated electrically through pilot generators, vacuum 
tube amplifiers and Amplidyne generators. 


ning which had to consider a great varia- 
tion of economic conditions—and a lot of 
plain hard work. It’s no wonder that 
everybody at Hammermill from Presi- 
dent Wilson right out to the salesmen 
and agents in the field, are proud of No. 
7 machine. 





IN INDUSTRY NEWS: 


F. HAROLD DAVIS (left) has joined the Chief of 
Staff office at Neenah, Wis., of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. as Staff Superintendent of Newsprint. 
JAMES S. THORNTON (right) an MIT graduate, 
has joined the Sales Engineering Staff of the 
Downingtown Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa. He 
was formerly with Lamson Corp., and was in 
the Army in Japan and Korea, at time of dis- 
charge a Lieutenant Colonel. 


New $35,000,000 Mill 
Planned in New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick legislature has 
passed a bill incorporating the Maritime 
Pulp & Paper Mills, which is to be located 
at Lepreau, New Brunswick, and in pro- 
duction early in 1950, according to pro- 
moters of the enterprise. Construction 
will be started almost immediately. 

Capitalization consists of $35,000,000, 
raised through subscription of $100 capital 
shares by participating publishers and 
$30,000,000 of low-interest long-term 
bonds. 

Fixed assessment of the mill has been 
agreed upon at $500,000 for the first 15 
years and $1,000,000 for the next 15 years. 
The mill will be tax exempt so far as 
county levies are concerned until it goes 
into production. 
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Sturdy, compact, efficient 


Sturdy box-frame calender stacks like this are seen 
in many mills—dependable performers running effi- 
ciently on a variety of grades. Unit includes special 
Beloit features: anti-friction thrust bearings, bab- 
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bitted bronze liners for easy changing, motor oper 
ated lift, bearings adaptable to continuous oiling, and 
other advantages of modern design. Air loading avail- 
able if desired.— Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 
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CALCASIEU PAPER COMPANY is modernizing chemical recovery facilities at its Elizabeth, 
La., mill with a B&W-Tomlinson Recovery Unit now on order. Having 175-ton capacity, the 


new unit will produce approximately 86,000 Ib. of steam per hour at 200 psi. 


The consulting engineer is Alvin H. Johnson & Co., Inc., New York. 
Preference for this new design B&W-Tomlinson Recovery Unit, proven since the war, is a 
tribute to B&W’s pioneer research and development work over a long period. Outstanding 
results today are higher steam output, lower maintenance, and automatic mechanical 


lancing equipment, each contributing its share to low-cost pulp production. 
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MORDEN MACHINES CO. 


PACIFIC BUILDING + PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


IN ENGLAND IN CANADA 


Millspaugh, Limited, Sheffield The William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd. 
Owen Sound, Ontario 
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Fernstrom Again 
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Selects Mordens! 


The five Morden “Stock-Makers” on 
the new No. 3 Paper Machine at 
Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., makes 
a total of ten Mordens in this pro- 
gressive mill. 

Their first Morden was installed in 
1938. Through the years they have 
installed additional units until now 
Mordens are used in all of their 
beating and refining. 

Let us explain the advantages to be 
gained by getting started with Mor- 
dens in your mill. 


See Article on Page 48 
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NEW CALIFORNIA MILL 





The greatest migration of peoples 
and the greatest growth in population 
ever recorded in this world—in ancient 
or modern history—has taken place in 
just the past decade. 

It has been a westward migration into 
California such as even Horace Greeley 
could never possibly have dreamed of. 
Most of it has flooded into the Southern 
part of California in the neighborhood 
of Pomona, Calif., site of the Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Inc. 

Here in the midst of orange and walnut 
groves, which are actually thriving on 
the very small but most welcome effluent 
from these mills, are the only paper ma- 
chines west of Houston Texas, and south 


of Oregon City, Ore., which are making - 


light weight papers. 

The population of California has reach- 
ed the ten million mark. And the Fern- 
strom Mills are keeping pace with it. 
They started up a new No. 3 machine 
this spring which has almost doubled 
the capacity of the two older machines. 

About a $2,000,000 investment ‘has been 
made in this new mill and in converting 
and warehouse facilities. It is also an 
investment in the future of California, 
which was foreseen many years ago by 
the Fernstrom brothers, natives of Swe- 
den, who started up their first machine 
in Pomona, 30 miles due east of Los 
Angeles, 22 years ago. 

They selected this unique site for a 
paper mill on the old Spanish east-west 
highway, right in the heart of a fast- 
growing citrus fruit industry, and with 
a staff of technical and production exec- 
cutives who skillfully met the special 
paper requirements of the region, built 
up a business which was 70% in citrus 
fruit wrappers. 

But in 1943, Erik Fernstrom and F. O. 
Fernstrom, and their associates decided 
it was time to prepare for the wider 
markets that were going to be created 
by the great influx of population in the 
state. 

Vice President John E. Maurer, a direc- 
tor and treasurer of the company has been 
the executive in charge of the expansion 
program. An expansion committee, which 
he headed, was created at the mill and 
by this spring he had carried through 
to completion the program. Jack Rhodes, 
plant engineer, was his principal assis- 
tant in the project which was accomp- 
lished entirely by within-the-mill engi- 
neering. 

So, today, Fernstrom Paper Mills has 
what is probably the fastest machine on 
flat tissue in all the world, capable of 
producing up to 1200 ft. per minute. It 
is a 160-inch Fourdrinier machine; trim- 
ming 144 inches on a wide variety 
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F. O. FERNSTROM (left), President, and JOHN 
E. MAURER (right), Vice President and Treasurer. 
Mr. Fernstrom, with his brother, Erik, founded 
the company. Mr. Maurer is Chairman of the 
Mill's Expansion Committee, carrying out the 
program of expansion described in this article. 


Fernstrom Sees No Change 
In Pulp Market Through ‘49 


F. O. Fernstrom, president of Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif., in his 1948 
report to stockholders, says he foresees “no 
marked easing up in pulp available to non- 
integrated mills, or dropping off in prices for 
wood pulp, through 1949.” 

“With the number of new paper machines 
starting up in the country, it follows that there 
will be much keener competition for available 
pulp, both foreign and domestic, which natural- 
ly will follow that there will be no price re- 
duction for the commodity as long as there is 
not sufficient pulp to satisfy the needs of the 
paper machines in this country, he said.” 





of papers, with 26 paper dryers and five 
felt dryers and other modern auxiliary 
equipment. Modern continuous | stock 
preparation equipment and electrical con- 
trols and drives for the machine are now 
in operation in the new mill. 

And today instead of having 70% of 
its production in fruit wrap, Fernstrom 
is already making about 70% in other 
grades such as waxing tissue, semi-creped 
napkins, one-time carbonizing tissue and 
other tissue specialties. 

This is the first machine added at 
Fernstrom since No. 2 (126 in. trim) 
went into production in 1928, just two 
years after No. 1 (123 in. trim). But in 
the ten years up to 1947—without adding 
a machine—Fernstrom doubled produc- 
tion on these machines, making 15,500 
tons of paper last year. 

No. 3 machine should average about 
1,000 tons a month additional. It is cap- 
able of going even, higher on heavier 
papers, with maximum drying capacity 
of about 65 tons per day, but it probably 


will be kept at lower drying rates with 
lightweight papers of higher quality. The 
diverse demands of the tremendous new 
population in California will determine 
the products. Much of this probably will 
be waxing, toilet and paper napkins, now 
shipped into Southern California from 
the east and the northwest. In future 
years, the machine can swing into a great 
variety of paper grades to meet new 
demand in California. 

An increase in employment in both 
the manufacturing and converting depart- 
ments at Fernstrom is one of the results 
of this expansion. 

Another is the increased use of quality 
pulps. Bleached and unbleached sulfite 
and bleached kraft pulps will be largely 
used, but unbleached kraft tissue can also 
be made. Very little waste paper is being 
used. Both sulfite and kraft pulps are 
being purchased mostly from the market 
pulp mills of Washington and British 
Columbia and also from Sweden and Fin- 
land. This mill received one of the first 
shipments to the United States from Fin- 
land after the war. 

Ground was broken for the new mill in 
January 1947 and it started making paper 
on March 18 of this year. On visiting 
the mill at that time, PULP & PAPER 
found one of the most interesting and 
best organized listing of all equipment 
which went into the new construction 
in any mill. A unique shop order, or 
account number, system was devised by 
Mr Maurer to segregate all expenses of 
the evpansion program and provides a 
finger-tip record of everything that went 
into the new mill. 

Principal installations in connection 


with the new mill at Pomona are the 


Fourdrinier, press section and dryer sec- 
tion of the big machine by Black-Clawson 
Co.; a B & W boiler with Bailey Meter 
controls; three Bird screens and Bird 
regulator; Valley Iron Works headbox 
and inlet; a Beloit patent suction press 
roll; Farrel-Birmingham calender stack; 
Black-Clawson reel; Cameron constant 
tension rewinder; Nash vacuum pumps; 
Bowser lubrication; Broughton and Em- 
erson showers; Midwest-Fulton drainage; 
Brown and Mason-Neilan controls; one 
of the most elaborate J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corp. ventilation systems; compact 
and centrally controlled Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co. paper machine 
drives; a Dilts Hydrapulper; Stebbins- 
lined stock chests; Westinghouse stock 
preparation control board and motors; 
continuous refining with Morden Stock- 
Makers and a Miami jordan in series: 
Sveen Pedersen save-all; a Shaw crane; 
Shartle and Fairbanks-Morse pumps; 
Terry steam turbine, and a modern Gen- 
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TWO VIEWS of new 160-inch No. 3 Fourdrinier Machine at Fernstrom Paper Mills, capable of making flat tissue at speeds 
up to 1200 ft. per min. Wet end and press section at left; full length of machine at right. For description of equipment see 
accompanying article. 


eral Electric Cabinetrol and power dis- 
tribution system. 


General Construction 


The new mill building, entirely sep- 
arate and towering over the old structure 
which houses the two older. machines, is 
constructed of steel and concrete. It has 
a cork-insulated Johns Manville rot- 
proof roof and corrugated Transite walls 
and steel sash windows. There is a base- 
ment depth under the machine of 12 ft. 
to provide access to felt dryers and for 
setting of machinery. 

It is a solidly built building, as is com- 
mon industrial practice in this area of 
Southern California which is well known 
for occasion earthquakes. Piers are 
3 x 4 ft. thick and spread footers for 
the building are 6 x 8 ft. Heavy founda- 
tions are built primarily to support the 
75 ft. span ten ton crane supplied by the 
Shaw Box Crane & Hoist Co. and for 
other structures. There is 23 ft. clear- 
ance between the crane and machine. 
The new building is 340 ft. by 115 ft.. 
including two 20 ft. bays and the stock 
preparation department which have floors 
raised 14 ft. above the main machine 
room floor. 


Stock Preparation 


The stock preparation system is 
continuous and efficiently engineered so 
that the component parts are located in 
advantageous positions in relation to each 
other. This feature was the first import- 
ant impression made upon a PULP & 
PAPER editor in touring this section of 
the mill. Wood pulp, which arrives by 
rail and is handled in the yard and to 
the mill with Clark Equipment Co. fork 
trucks, is received in 400 lb. dry bales. 
It is broken up in the 14-ft. diameter Hy- 
drapulper, fed by a Lamson skip hoist. 
The mouth of the Hydrapulper is, as 
previously indicated, 14 ft. above the 
main floor level. 

A dump chest of 2500 cu. ft., with a 
propeller agitator, immediately adjoins 
the machine chest, also of 2500 cu. ft. 
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capacity. The machine chest is agitated 
with a Shartle pump. There is a common 
wall between these two chests and they 
are arranged so as to require a minimum 
amount of piping. Stebbins tile brick 
linings are used throughout. 


A Bird Machine consistency regulator 
is used. All copper piping is used. All 
pumps and motors and water valves are 
operated from a central stock preparation 
panel supplied by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. 

The machine chest is held at a constant 
level ahead of the series of five Morden 
Stock-Makers and the No. 3 Miami jor- 
dan. A machine chest pump maintains 
a pressure of 40 lbs. per square inch to 
the Mordens. These Stock-Makers -have 
previously been used and found espec- 
ially suitable for preparing sulfite stock 
for tissues at this Pomona mill. The Mor- 
dens are each driven by a 150 hp. 900 
r.p.m. General Electric synchronous motor 
with 8/10 power factor. The jordan is 
driven by a 250 hp. G. E. synchronous 
motor. 


The Sveen Pedersen flotation type 
Save-all supplied by the Bulkley-Dunton 
Pulp Co., Inc., is an important unit for 
this mill, with average recovered water 
consistency .3 lbs./1000 gals. of fibre per 
thousand gallons of water. Fresh water 
and fuel consumption are thereby re- 
duced. which are important factors to 
the Pomona mill. Recovered fiber is re- 
turned to the dump chest where it is 
thoroughly mixed with the virgin stock 
from the Hydrapulper. The recovered 
water goes to the Fourdrinier showers 
and for dilution purposes. It should be 
mentioned here that the fresh water sup- 
ply for this mill is obtained through 
four deep wells owned by the Fern- 
strom Paper Mills, Inc. 

Average fiber loss from the entire ma- 
chine is under 300 lbs. per day. Total 
water used is 300,000 gallons per day. 

So we have here a partially closed sys- 
tem, but the small effluent from the 
mill is used a great part of the year in 
dry weather as an irrigation for sur- 
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rounding citrus and walnut groves. There 
is no river at Pomona and this effluent 
is greatly welcomed by the ranchers as 
it created a valuable humus as well as 
providing needed water. 

Fairbanks-Morse 100 hp. white water 
and fresh water booster pumps and 
smaller Fairbanks-Morse sewer effluent 
and fan pit pumps are used. Shartle 
pumps are used on the Hydrapulper and 
machine and dump chests. 


The Paper Machine 


The new 160-inch Fourdrinier ma- 
chine will be able to manufacture almost 
any grade of machine finished paper up 
to 20 lbs. weight with the pick-up felt. 
It is so designed that the grooved bottom 
couch can be removed and a suction couch 
installed. At such times, other changes 
in felt and press roll arrangements also 
would be necessary. When arranged with 
suction couch, bond papers and wrapping 
papers might be included in grades it 
could make. 

Besides the Bird No. 3A type screens 
three in all, there are also a Bird Dirtec 
recovery system and Bird oscillating 
showers at the head of the machine. The 
Valley Iron Works headbox is stainless 
steel lined, with an 80 inch head, espec- 
ially designed by the Appleton, Wis., 
company to suit a wide variety of grades 
and speeds. It is made with two perfor- 
ated distributor rolls. 

The wire is 160 inches wide by 75 ft. 
long and is of the removable type. Mone! 
and brass are used throughout the wire 
section. The extensive use of Mone! in 
the new mill is noteworthy. Solid Mone! 
construction is used in the suction boxes 
and the Save-all trays. There are several 
Monel-covered rolls on the wet end of the 
paper machine. 

The pick-up felt will ordinarily be used. 
There are two press sections. The first 
is a Beloit patented 30-inch suction press, 
but supplied by Black-Clawson as were 
most of the parts of the paper machine 
The second section is a plain press 
Mason-Neilan pneumatic controls are on 
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EQUIPMENT IN THE NEW FERNSTROM MiLL: 


Top—This Valley Iron Works headbox from Apple. 
ton, Wis., was made especially for the new high 
speed tissue machine. It has an 80-inch head and 
two perforated distributor rolls. 


Middle View—Cameron Machine Co. winder, No. 19 
model, -with 152-inch maximum trim. It has auto- 
matic constant tension drive stand. 


Lower View—J. O. Ross Engineering Co. ducts and 
blowers for new paper machine hood and room 
ventilation. 


both press sections. 

There is a creping dryer 60 inches in 
diameter which also is being used as re- 
ceiving dryer when making fruit wrap 
and flat tissues. Lodding Machine Co. 
has supplied a creping doctor. The first 
bottom dryer or junior dryer has a sep- 
arate drive followed by a section of seven 
dryers. The last dryer section consists 
of 18 five-foot diameter dryers. 

There is a total of 26 paper dryers anu 
five felt dryers, all of 60 inch diameter. 
There are Bird doctors on all dryers. 
Following dryers is a 9-roll calender 
stack and uniform speed reel and, finally, 
the Cameron No. 19 winder of 152 inch 
maximum trim, with automatic constant 
tension drive stand. 

Two L6 type Nash vacuum pumps in 
the basement are each driven by 75 hp. 
motors. The Bowser lubrication system, 
including all oil piping for the machine, 
is of the continuous flow type and carries 
oil by pressure to every bearing and 
gear and the oil returns by gravity. The 
Midwest-Fulton system is for dryer 
drainage and temperature’ control and is 
a complete system of this type. 


J. O. Ross Ventilating and Heating 


The J. O. Ross heating and vent- 
lating system is one of the most complete 
installed in any paper mill. Besides sup- 
plying heat and ventilation to the roof 
area in the conventional manner, it also 
supplies ventilation air to the mezzanine 
area which has been described previously 
in this article, and to the space under 
the mezzanine and to both sides of the 
machine pit. 

All the distribution duct equipment is 
made of aluminum, instead of the ortho- 
dox galvanized steel. Aluminum is com- 
ing into use in paper mills for this pur- 
pose, according to J. O. Ross engineers, 
and corrosion tests point to the possibility 
that it will prove superior to galvanized 
steel but this is still to be authenticated 
by operational data. 

There are auxiliary air systems in the 
new Fernstrom mill supplied by J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp. There is a felt 
drying system supplying heated air to 
the felts in the pit. There is a calender 
cooling system. Also, a trim conveying 
system and in this mill the trim is carried 
by air all the way back to the stock 
preparation system, the full length of the 
machine room. 

Differential temperature controls are 
being used in the Ross set-up, whereby 
the air supply temperature is adjusted 
automatically to off-set any changes of 
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é On more and more 
new paper machines it’s <a ‘ 
| Inlet and Headbox by IN THE FOREGROUND: 


Mr. J. E. Maurer, V. P., Treas., Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc. 


F188 3 Oy Vaicy IRON WORKS CO. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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FORMATION CALIPER LEVEL SHEET INCREASED SPEED HIGHER TEST 
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temperature outside the building. This 
is done with thermostats. 


Steam Generation 


The new Babcock & Wilcox boiler of 
30,000 lbs. per hour capacity is added to 
the three older smaller boilers still in use. 
The new boiler is 450 hp., with 250 lbs. 
pressure. It is operated by inducted draft 
fans. 

This boiler will be fired by either 
natural gas or oil. Last year, the Fern- 
strom Paper Mills used fuel oil about 
two-thirds of the time. Natural gas, being 
cheaper, is used whenever possible and 
a natural gas line from Texas was brought 
in to Southern California recently. As a 
result, it is now probable that gas instead 
of oil will be used most of the time. 

In connection with the boiler a Coch- 
rane de-aereating water softener and a 
feed’ water heater of the Zeolite system 
have been installed. C. C. Moore & Co., 
a Coast-wide firm, engineered these 
boiler plant installations which involved 
an intricate interconnection of the new 
mill and old mill steam supply system. 


Paper Machine Drive 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. of 
Cleveland, O. supplied one of its new 
sectional electric machine drives for the 
new 160 inch machine at Fernstrom, from 
Fourdrinier to reel. A separate 50 hp., 
Reliance VS ‘packaged” unit, which has 
been described in detail in previous issues 
of this magazine (1947 North American 
Review Number, page 46; and June 1947, 
page 24) drives the Cameron rewinder. 
The paper machine drive installations 
include a 450 kw. DC generator supplied 
by Reliance and driven by a 650 hp. tur- 
bine from Terry Turbine Co., in Hartford, 
Conn. 


The comprehensive machine drive is so 
interesting in its detail that PULP & PAPER 
invited J. L. Van Nort, paper mill appli- 
cation engineer of the Reliance company, 
to provide its readers with a complete 
description. Mr. Van Nort is widely known 
for his appearances on industry programs, 
including the National TAPPI convention 
in New York. 


On page 56 is published a schematic 
diagram showing the general arrangement 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE NEW FERNSTROM PAPER MILL 
in Pomona, Calif.: 


Morden Stock-Makers—five of them and each 
driven by 150 hp. General Electric motor—are used 
in pulp preparation. They are used with Miami 
jordans. 

. Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. drive for the 
first dryer, showing how Section Interlock Regula- 
tor, providing accurate draw control between sec- 
tions, is mounted above motor. Reliance supplied 
sectional electric drive for entire machine. 

. Main control panel for Reliance paper machine 
drive, with DC power supplied to section motors 
from variable voltage generator. A wide speed 
range for different weight papers is made pos- 
sible. 

. Clark Equipment Co. fork truck in mill yard, which 
handles baled pulp, stored in the open in this 
climate, and is seen here transporting paper trim. 
Note thriving grove of fruit trees beyond the rail- 
road cars, which are irrigated with mill effivent. 
Sulfite pulp stacked to the right came from Pacific 
Northwest mills in 400-lb. dry bales. 
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PAPER BAGS FOR 
“HYBRID™ CORN 


NEWS ITEM: A new method of corn culture = fl 
paper bags to control the breeding of each corn plant. 
There’s a revolution in the corn belt . . . controlled 
breeding which results in “hybrid” corn is replacing the 
old method of corn culture. And one of the first steps 
depends on a paper bag! As soon as tassels begin to 4 
appear, a waterproof kraft paper bag sealed with water- ig nl Pay 
proof glue is tied about the tassel of each plant to collect 
the pollen which will fertilize a strain of corn that will be f. 
identical from season to season. The height and yield of . y, 
each cornstalk can thus be controlled, resulting in addi- 
tional cash income and less labor for today’s farmer. 


Paper bags to package ice . . . paper cans for frozen 
foods... paper tape for recording sound ... new uses for 
paper calling for new standards of lightness and tough- 
ness, new standards of quality in performance. New 
responsibilities — new opportunities for the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 
Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now avail- 


able through conversion ‘of facilities formerly devoted 
to the building of ships. 


pene 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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AMONG TOP PERSONNEL at Fernstrom Paper Mills are (left to right): FRANCIS O. “Nick” BOYLON, Mill Mgr.; JACK D. RHODES, 
Plant Engineer; DR. ROBERT A. BAUM, Technical Director; DON W. CURTIS, Supt.; E. J. SWANBERG, Production Mgr., and 
WILLIAM A. McCORMICK, Purchasing Agent. 


of the paper machine and the electrical 
equipment for operating the drive. 

Here are Mr. Van Nort’s comments: 

“The drive offers a wide speed range 
for optimum production of the various 
weights of paper ranging from tissue to 
flat paper up to 25 pounds. 

“The drive is based on the Reliance 
variable voltage system whereby DC 
power is supplied to the section motors 
from a variable voltage generator. A 
Terry impulse reaction steam turbine is 
the prime mover for the main generator 
set. The unit consists of the turbine, main 
variable voltage generator, a starting gen- 
erator, and an exciter. The main generator 
is controlled by a rocking contact type of 
regulator and receives its signal from a 
pilot generator on the master alternator 
set. 

“The purpose of the starting generator 
is to start each section at a low speed 
which results in a minimum of stress 
on the Fourdrinier wire, the felts, and 
other parts. It also permits any section 
to be operated at a slow, continuous speed 
for inching, inspection, or other func- 
tions demanding low speeds. Once the 
section is up to a pre-set speed, it is 
automatically transferred to the main 
generator. 

“The master alternator set previously 
mentioned consists of a D-C master 
motor, a pilot generator, a master alter- 
nator and flywheel. The master driven 
alternator determines the speed of the 
machine. The purpose of the flywheel 
is to relate the inertia of the master set 
to the largest dryer section which, in 
this instance, is the second section. The 
rocking contact regulator heretofore 
mentioned receives its signal from the 
pilot generator and in turn maintains 
whatever voltage is necessary on the main 
generator to assure fixed Master Alter- 
nator Set speed. Since the Master set 
speed is thus held constant, the frequency 
of the alternator will be constant. This 
constant frequency is fed to synchrenous 
motors, one in each Section Interlock 
Regulator. 

“The purpose of the Section Interlock 
Regulator is to provide accurate draw 
control between sections. The regulator, 
one for each section, is mounted on top 
of the motor (as may be seen in accomp- 
anying photograph). The motor driving 
the second dryer section is the ‘lead’ 
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motor, and the remaining motors in the 
range are ‘follower’ motors. The section 
regulators which keep in step with the 
frequency of the master alternator hold 
the speed change of the light inertia sec- 
tions to correspond to that of the dryer 
or ‘lead’ section by adjustment of the 
field strength of the light section mctors. 

Mr. Van Nort continued: 

“In order to understand the principle 
of the mechanical differential on which 
the regulator operates, a brief description 
is here given to the unit. The regulator 
consists of a gear type differential unit 
with three members associated as fol- 
lows: The first member is driven by 
the motor being regulated. The second 
is driven by the reference synchronous 
motor through a flat belt and a pair of 
cone pulleys. The third member of the 
differential is directly coupled to the 
moveable arm of a rheostat. As long as 
the reference and section motor are oper- 
ating at the same speed, there is no 
movement of the rheostat arm. When the 
speed of the section motor varies from 
that of the reference motor, the arm of 
the rheostat is moved to bring the motor 
back to reference speed. Inasmuch as 
a certain amount of stretch and shrinkage 
takes place at certain sections of the ma- 
chine, vernier adiustment in section speed 
is accomplished by moving the flat belt 
on the cone pulleys. By positioning the 
belt properly on the pulleys, a definite 
defacture between the synchronized sec- 
tion speeds is established and until the 
operator repositions the belt for the pur- 
pose of setting a new “draw”, the section 
regulator maintains this established re- 
lationship. A drum switch on the oper- 
ator’s panel for each regulator enables 
the operator to remotely control the draw 
of the section. 

“All section motors are 230 volt, D-C, 
forced ventilated. Gear reducers are sep- 
arate units. 

“The speed of the machine is controlled 
by varying the generator voltage. ‘Fast’— 
‘Slow’ buttons, located on the operator’s 
panel control motor operated rheostats 
which change the machine speed. 

“Control panels for each of the sections, 
the generator and master alternator sets, 
are of the open type, floor mounted, and 
grouped together in a single location. 
The main operator’s panel is centrally 
located to provide ease of accessibility 


from all sections (see accompanying pic- 
ture of control board). 

“When tissue paper is being made, a 
top felt extending from the couch through 
the second press is employed. Then the 
speed controls are interlocked to operate 
as a group with vernier adjustment to 
vary the individual loads and hence the 
felt stretch between sections The control 
is interlocked so that when the top couch 
roll is in contact with the main couch 
roll, the pushbottom on either the couch, 
first or second press start the three 
motors as a unit. However, if the top 
couch roll is in the up position, or dis- 
engaged, the first and second presses can 
be started as a unit with the couch op- 
erating independently. 

“Dryer sections include dynamic brak- 
ing control for quick stopping. The cal- 
ender and reel are capable of being re- 
versed. Slack take-up control is pro- 
fided to take up slack in the paper after 
threading the calender. 

“A V-S Drive is used to operate a 
Cameron two-drum winder independ- 
ently of the paper machine,” concluded 
Mr. Van Nort. “The motor-generator set, 
exciter, and all control are enclosed in 
a floor mounted, pressure ventilated cab- 
inet characteristic of the V-S control unit. 
Dynamic braking for quick stopping, 
inching for start of windup, wide speed 
range, are control functions of the drive 
motor. Remote speed control is provided 
through a motor operated rheostat. When 
the winder is stopped, the rheostat au- 
tomatically returns to the low speed posi- 
tion for start-up.” 


Electrical Distribution System 


The problem of electrical distri- 
bution is a very important part of the 
installations at Fernstrom. Because of 
the long shipment on some of the items 
involved, General Electric and Fernstrom 
engineers began planning of the elec- 
trical system almost in the very begin- 
ning. Here, briefly are the main features 
of this system the way it was installed. 

Provision for electric light and power 
distribution to the new mill was made 
through three General Electric trans- 
formers, each rated at 750-kva, 12,000/- 
480 volts, 60-cycles, installed in the main 
incoming power station located just out- 
side the mill building. Connecting the 
secondaries of these three transformers 
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to the main distribution switchboard in- 
side the building on the mezzanine floor, 
was installed a 3000-ampere enclosed 
bus duct. 

The main switchboard, manufactured 
by General Electric, consisted of a 3000- 
ampere main circuit breaker and two 
1600-ampere branch power feeder cir- 
cuit breakers, with a third branch feeder 
circuit breaker rated at 225-amperes for 
the lighting load. 

In addition to these main and feeder 
breakers, there were sub-section main 
breakers built into the switchgear to make 
a well balanced, sectionalized circuit de- 
sign. 

This equipment is of the most modern, 
metal clad, drawout, air circuit breaker 
design, arranged to afford the maximum 
protection to the electrical system which 
it controls. 

The lighting system, operating from 
120/240 volts, single phase, 3 wire, panel- 
boards, was fed from two 50-kva, dry 
type, 480/120 240 volt, single phase, 60- 
cycle transformers, located at points near 
the lighting load centers. 

Attached to the main switchboard and 
designed to lineup with and match the 
construction of the main switchboard, 
are six large synchronous motor starters 
for the Morden and jordan drives. These 
starters are of the automatic, full voltage, 
full magnetic, remote controlled design, 
provided with slip-cycle, automatic field 
application, synchronizing relays, over- 
current and under voltage protection, 
necessary field control and _ indicating 
equipment, all mounted in a totally en- 
closed, Class I, NEMA enclosure. The 
five Mordens are driven by five General 
Electric 150-hp, 0.8 p.f, 440-volt, 60-cycle, 
8-pole, splashproof, ball bearing, syn- 
chronous motors. The Miami jordan is 
driven by a General Electric 250-hp, 

‘unity power factor, 440-volt, 60-cycle, 
16-pole, 450-rpm, synchronous motor. 
Excitation for the synchronous motors 
is provided from one of two 15-kw motor 
generator sets, the second set acting as 
a standby unit. 

The induction motor load, totalling about 
700-hp, consists of approximately 70 
motors of all sizes from fractional to 
150-hp, and including several reversing 
and two-speed types. These are used 
for driving the Hydrapulper, water and 
stock pumps, vacuum pumps, air com- 
pressors, blowers, and etc. The large 
majority of these auxiliaries is located 
along the west wall under the mezzanine 
floor. This concentration of motors was 
a strong deciding factor in the choice of 
a centralized motor control center located 
parallel to and facing the main switch- 
board on the mezzanine floor just above 
the main bulk of the motor operated 
equipment. Such an arrangement thus 
permitted a large saving in conduit, wire 
and installation labor over the older 
method of locating each starter at or near 
the individual motor. 


This control center, known as General 
Electric Cabinetrol, is one of the largest 
and most modern of its kind on the Pa- 
cific Coast. It consists of about 60 com- 
bination motors starters, all of the air 
break magnetic ‘contractor type with 
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pushbutton remote control near the motor 
location. Each motor starter is isolated 
from all others in its own metal cubicle 
for the ultimate in safety and fire pro- 
tection. 

Much thought was given to the matter 
of simplicity and continuity of operation, 
maintenance, and safety of personnel and 
equipment, as well as to appearance and 
economy in capital investment, in the 
selection of this electrical distribution 
equipment. The equipment manufactur- 
ers coordinated the technical features 
of the system, such as adequate inter- 
rupting capacities, cascade circuit relay- 
ing and overall system design and appli- 
cation. 


Personnel At Pomona 


The executives of the company who 
consulted frequently on this expansion 
program were, of course, headed by the 
Fernstrom brothers, who formed the Po- 
mona company back in 1926. An indica- 
tion of the increased responsibilities in 
Pomona is the news that Erik Fernstrom, 
the chairman, who has been making his 
home in Stockholm and was actively en- 
gaged in newsprint and pulp world com- 
merce for many years, is now building 
a home in Pomona. His brother, Fritz, 
the president, has lived in the United 
States since 1913. 

J. E. Maurer, vice president and treas- 
urer, who headed the expansion commit- 
tee, as we stated, is a veteran of 11 years 
service in this company. He is an en- 
gineer, a graduate of California Institute 
of Technology. 

J. W. Genuit, vice president and sales 
manager, has been actively concerned 
in planning the marketing of the new 
products to be made by the company 
and to advise with the staff on the nec- 
essary equipment to make these products. 


William A. McCormick, purchasing 
agent, who developed a follow-up system 
for purchasing orders which was most 
effective in speeding up the projects, is 
a veteran p.a. of 20 years experience in 
Southern California, having been with 
Fibreboard in Los Angeles up to 1946. 

E. J. Swanberg, production manager, 
has been with the company since 1930. 

Heading the mill operating organization 
are operations executives who are espe- 
cially experienced in high speed pro- 
duction. Francis O. “Nick” Boylon, new 
mill manager, joined the company in Nov. 
1947, after 13 years with Scott Paper Co., 
most recently as production manager at 
Fort Edwards and Glen Falls, N. Y. He 
is a Michigan graduate. 

Don W. Curtis, superintendent, was at 
Scott mills—Fort Edwards, N. Y., and 
Chester, Pa., and he had considerable ex- 
perience on fast machines in the east. He 
came to Pomona in December, 1947. 

Jack D. Rhodes, plant engineer, par- 
ticipated in all consultations and had 
charge of actual installations. He is a 
wartime U. S. Navy veteran and was 
former master mechanic at Ecusta Paper 
Corp., Pisgah Forest, N. C. 

Dr. Robert A. Baum, technical director, 
had an important role in developing the 
process layouts and control systems for 
the new mill. He is a University of Cal- 
ifornia graduate and a ten-year man at 
Fernstrom. : 

Stanley Adams, the chief chemist, was 
right-hand man to Dr. Baum in much 
of the important technical work. 

Robert Ashley, office manager, and 
Fred Scrimes, assistant secretary, also 
had special duties in connection with 
accounting and preparation of stock is- 
sues, etc. 

Mr Maurer, generously giving credit 
to representatives of equipment com- 
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panies which gave counsel and engineer- 
ing assistance; mentioned Joe Hagan of 
Black-Clawson Co; Tony Agronin of 
Shartle Bros.; Harry Moore of Beloit; 
C. W. Morden of Morden Machines; Jack 
Boren, sales engineer, and Don Carson, 
installation engineer, for General Electric; 
Howard Latta, and Bob Wesener, repre- 
senting Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Co., A. E. Montgomery, vice president of 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp.; G. H. 
Young of Midwest Fulton Machine Co.; 
H. A. Earle of Mason-Neilan Regulator 
Co.; Paul Boronow of Valley Iron Works, 
C. C. Moore & Co., engineers for the boiler 
plant; W. B. Dyer, engineer of South- 
western Engineering Co., of Los Angeles 
who designed the building and founda- 
tions; Wes Munger, Black-Clawson ex- 
pediter; F. F. Frothingham, Bird Ma- 
chine Co.; A. S. Quinn vice president of 
Stebbins Engineering Corp.; Thomas Mc- 
Kendrick, electrical installation contrac- 
tor; and Kenneth Young of Terry Turbine 
Co. 





RECENTLY HONORED BY CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
were the following men for their long terms of 
service with the San Francisco headquarters’ di- 
vision of the company: A. VAN DER ZWIEP, 45 years 
service; R. T. FAIRWEATHER, 40 years; J. G. VOLL- 
MAR, 35; S. L. LEAVICK, 30; J .P. TOWEY, 30. 


Appleton Engineer 
Patents Drying Machine 

A patent for paper drying apparatus 
was issued recently to Marin Phillips, 
527 N. Wood St., Appleton, Wis., and the 
commercial rights were assigned to the 
Appleton Coated Paper Co., where he is 
employed as a power engineer. 

In the machine, the paper is conveyed 
through the drier in loops suspended 
from horizontal sticks. By an automatic 
arrangement, the passage of successive 
stick loads is retarded until the preceding 
stick has reached the correct position. 
Application for the patent, pending since 
1943, was approved as to six claims of 
originality and improvement. 


Badger Globe Mill 
Earns Safety Award 


Badger Globe mill of Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis., recently received an 
award fo routstanding performance in 
safety in the state of Wisconsin in 1947 
from the Wisconsin Council of Safety. The 
accident frequency of the mill was re- 
duced from 6.85 in 1946 to 3.1 per million 
man-hours in 1947. 

Clayton Cumings is chairman of the 
Badger Globe safety committee. Other 
members include these superintendents: 
Bernard Nobbe, manufacturing; Fred Hol-. 
linbeck, Gordon DeCoudres, industrial en- 
gineering; Gordon Schanke, finishing; Leo 
Madison, materials department; Harold 
Terrin, mill office; Chester Halverson, 
technical department; Les Johnson, plan- 
ning department; Howard Palmer, as- 
sistant mill manager, and Robert Wood, 
personnel department. 
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GREEN BAY 
SPRING MEETING 


A symposium on pitch, an acute prob- 
lem in some mills, jam-packed an en- 
tire morning session the final day of the 
spring meeting of the Northwestern Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, in Green Bay, Wis., on June 18 
and 19. 

Representatives of several of the mills 
in the area presented briefs of the prob- 
lem as it exists in their individual mills. 

Experience varied. Some of them act 
ually contradict older established con- 
cepts. One of the amusing and yet seri- 
ous conditions brought to light was the 
fact that pitch difficulties did not re- 
appear consistently upon discontinuing 
the use of a pitch control agent. Rather 
production went on for some time with- 
out any further pitch difficulty. Just why 
such a condition obtained was not known. 

Mace Harris, manager ot pulp manu- 
facturing, The Northwest Paper Co., Clo 
quet, Minn., was moderator of the entire 
session. L. S. Sabatke of Marathon Paper 
Corp. was program chairman and F. X. 
Kreiling, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
was general chairman. 

At luncheon, Louis McNamara, direc- 
tor of industrial relations, Rhinelander 
Paper Co., discussed labor problems. 

The afternoon was given over to three 
papers: “Correcting Some Flat Screen 
Problems,” by Don Calkins of Wausau 
Paper Mills, and two papers on “Some 
Recent Developments in Kraft Mill Re- 
covery,” T. T. Collins, Jr.. and P. H. 
West, of Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 


Flat Screen Problems 


In discussing the steps taken by one mill in 
correcting the problems of dirt, inadequate ca- 
pacity and high operating cost in pulp cleaning, 
Mr. Calkins of Wausau Paper Mills, explained 
the program was divided into the same four 
parts as the cleaning system itself: knotting, 
riffling, primary screening, .and secondary 
screening. He continued: 

“A new consistency control unit and two 
knotter screens of the vibrating type were in- 
stalled in place of the existing flat type of 
knot screens. The riffler was replaced with 
five new units, each eight feet wide, with felt- 
lined bottoms. In the riffler installation, ca- 
pacity enough was provided so that one unit 
could be shut down and cleaned or repaired, 
without loss of production. 

“In remodeling the primary screens, one line 
was taken at a time and there was little or no 
loss of pulp production during the construc- 
tion period. The changes on the knotters, 
rifflers, and secondary screens had all been 
completed before work was started on the pri- 
mary units, so the dirt problem did not get any 
worse than it. had been. 

“All of the wooden work on the screens was 
removed, and the necessary repairs to cams, toe 
blocks, bearings, etc., were made. Then the 
screens were reset, using only two 12-plate 
units, or a total of 24 plates, for each line. In 
resetting, a space was left between the existing 
wall and the head end of the first screen, and 
between the two screens themselves. 

“At the entrance end of each line of screens, 
a head box with an apron board was installed. 
Its purpose was to level off the flow before it 
reached the first screen plate, and to make 
that flow laminar in nature. The box was de- 
signed so that the stock entrance was below the 


point of discharge, and it had two vertical 
baffles in it. Since the last pass in the box is 
a rising one, it has a tendency to float the 
large dimension speck materials. With the dirt 
at the top of the stream, the slot sizes of the 
first few plates can be greatly increased to 
give greater screening capacity, without fear of 
increasing the dirt count. 

“After the pulp has passed over the first 12 
plates, it has been reduced somewhat in vol- 
ume, and the consistency has been increased. 
With this in mind, a dilution well with an 
apron board was installed between the two 
screens. This dilution well is nothing more 
than a pit or recess below the screen plate 
line, and all of the dilution water is added from 
the bottom of the stream. The dilution of wa- 
ter in this manner has a tendency to lift the 
speck material to the surface, the same as at 
the head box. The apron then levels off the 
flow before it reaches the thirteenth screen 
plate. 

“During normal operation, the stock entering 
the screens, plus the dilution water added at 
the dilution well, is volume enough so that a 
stream passes over the 24th or last screen plate 
in the line. This prevents any drying up and 
pounding on the screen plates. The stock 
which flows over the tail end is not lost be- 
cause it is sent to the secondary units for fur- 
ther stock selection. 

“Before rebuilding, the screens had dia- 
phragm chambers for each pair of plates that 
were about nine inches deep, and each cham- 
ber had an outlet that was from 20-30 sq. in. in 
area. The depth was reduced to a little over 
six inches in remodeling. Since the chamber 
outlets were an integral part of the screen 
frames, and could not be made larger, it was 
necessary to block them off entirely. New out- 
lets were cut out through sides of the cham- 
bers, and they were made twice as large, or 60 
sq. in. in area. 

“Oblong metal castings in the shape of a 
reverse curve were then connected to the out- 
lets, so that the point of discharge was approx- 
imately 20 inches below the top of the screen 
plates. The cross sectional area of these metal 
conductors was maintained at 60 sq. in. The 
lower ends of these reverse curve castings were 
connected to the bottom of a collecting flume 
with individual seal chambers for each pair of 
plates built into it. These seal chambers were 
nothing more than rectangular compartments 
having a horizontal cross sectional area of one 
hundred square inches. A dirt trap was pro- 
vided at the bottom below the stock entrance, 
and a dam built up almost to the top of the 
chamber established the point of discharge. The 
tops of the dams were built up of thin strips, 
and once the stock level for proper operation 
was determined, the dams were fixed. During 
operation the stock discharges over these dams 
into a common flume, and then to accepted 
stock storage. Because there is no adjustment 
of the dams required, the collecting flumes 
were covered with a tight fitting, but remov- 
able, cover. 

“The drives on the old installation consisted 
of one motor for each two rows of screens, and 
transmission was through V belts to the first 
line, with a flat belt driving from there to the 
second line. It had been proved that this was 
a difficult setup to work around, and was not 
flexible enough, because a single line of 
screens could not be shut down. The drives 
were changed to individual direct connected 
gear motors with shock absorbing couplings be- 
tween the gears and the first screens. This 
change provided greater flexibility, and a great 
deal more room. 

“The secondary screens were installed in two 
lines of 24 plates each. One line was adequate 
for the necessary capacity, but a second line 
was provided to give greater flexibility of op- 
eration. These screens were built in the same 
manner as the primary screens, except for a 
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The Evidence Accumulates 


The highly satisfactory start-up all equipment required is also accumulating. 


of the new Fernstrom machine affords further Hydrapulpers, stock cleaning equipment, Hypra- 
evidence that it pays to pre-erect for check and FINERS, Jordans, pumps, agitation and converting 
hi f ° hi equipment, as well as for the paper machine itself. 
matching =? arts P rior to shipment. P Many contracts have been handled by B-C-S-D in 
Evidence that it is to the advantage of mill the past and the practice has very definite advantages. 
builders to contract with Black-Clawson for “Everything for the Paper Mill” 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Fulton, New York THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. (ENGLAND) LTD., Morden, England 
Associate; Alexander Fleck Limited, Ottawa, Canada 


Black- 
Clawson 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Divisions: SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
Western Sales Office: R. T. Petrie, Mayer Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
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HERE IS GENERAL VIEW OF SYMPOSIUM on “Pitch” during spring meeting of 
Northwestern Division of Superintendents Association at Green Bay, Wis. The 
individual pictures below show some of the principal participants in that meeting. 
Left to right, below, are: FRANK X. KREILING, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., who 
was General Chairman; MACE HARRIS, The Northwest Paper Co., Moderator of 
the session on pitch; SIGGE EKMAN, Rhinelander Paper Co., past Division Chairman; 


change in the accepted stock flow box. It is 
desirable to operate dry plates at the tail end 
of secondary screens, so that stock losses can 
be held to a minimum. To do this, a removable 
dam was put in the flow box, so that the stock 
which passes through the dried up plates can 
be separated from that which comes from com- 
pletely submerged plates. In operation, the 
stock passing through the wet plates is accept- 
ed, and that which comes through the dried up 
plates is sent back to the head of the line for 
rescreening. 

“When the rebuilding program that this par- 
ticular mill undertook was completed, all of 
their original problems and difficult operating 
conditions were partially or completely satis- 
fied. The results can best be summarized by 
reviewing the original problems mentioned 
previously in this paper. 

“The dirt in the screened pulp was very sub- 
stantially reduced, and was no longer a serious 
problem. 

“A combination of several factors increased 
the capacity of the screening system very ma- 
terially. Larger chamber outlets, proper deliv- 
ery of stock to the first few plates, the use of 
larger slot sizes, and the use of some stainless 
steel plates all contributed to this increase. 
Where it had been difficult to operate at an 
80-ton per day rate before, it is now possible 
to screen at 110-ton per day rate on five of the 
six lines of screens. Perhaps a little better 
comparison of this capacity increase would be 
to mention that it previously required 216 pri- 
mary screen plates to screen 80 tons, and it 
now requires only 120 primary plates to screen 
110 tons. This increased capacity allows the 
screen room to do their wash-up and repair 
work during operations, and without a slow- 
down of production. 

“Screen plate replacements, repair costs, 
power consumption, and wash-ups during nor- 
mal operating hours, seem to indicate that there 
will be a permanent reduction in operating 
costs.” 


CONTINGENT UPON POWER DEVEL- 
OPMENTS, Manitoba’s minister of mines 
and natural resources recently forecast in 
the provincial legislature that new pulp 
and celanese industries might be launched. 
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Europe’s Demand for Pulp 
Growing; Paper Demand Firm 

Karl A. Clauson, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Pulp Consumers, 385 Madison 
Ave., New York, was busy this past 
month reporting to groups of APC mem- 
bers in the Midwest on his recent exten- 
sive trip to the European continent and 
to Sweden. Prior to this he had reported 
to members in Pennsylvania, New York 
State and New England. 

Mr. Clauson returned late in June 
after a seven weeks tour of England, 
France, Holland, Sweden and Germany. 
Before leaving Europe he had conferred 
with the -U. S. Embassy and Bizonia 
personnel. Purpose of his trip was to 
study the market situation abroad and 
to present to the Europeans the prob- 
lems of American pulp consumers. 

Essence of his message to non-integ- 
rated U. S. mills was that European de- 
mand for wood pulp is growing. England 
and Bizonia are eager and able to buy 
perhaps 125,000 tons more than last year. 
Indications are that North and South 
America will buy substantially less 
pulp from Europe than last year at present 
price levels. And, believes Mr. Clauson, 
present paper demand will continue 
firm with the aid of ERP and defense 
appropriations. 


A 


Break in Swedish Prices 

In June there were 5,000 tons of Eu- 
ropean unbleached kraft available to 
buyers at $140 per ton—$7.50 below the 
market price. Although the Swedish mill 
offering this tonnage was not a member 
of the Swedish cartel, nevertheless this 


RICHARD M. RADSCH, Appleton Machine Co., who presided at final dinner; 
LOUIS McNAMARA, Rhinelander Paper Co., who discussed labor relations, and 
(in separate individual picture) C. M. KOON, Munising Paper Co., photographed 
while speaking in pitch symposium. 

In the general view, at extreme left of front row is VERNON TIPKA, Bird Machine 
Co., and at extreme right (facing group, but seated) is WILLIAM SCHLAFGE, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 


marked the first break in firm Swedish 
prices in a long time. 

However, there had been signs of resis- 
tance against European prices. Some 
sources indicate that at least 50% of 
orders for Swedish pulp in the second 
quarter had been cancelled. The Finns 
were running into trouble on their third 
quarter prices and cancellations were said 
to be running from 50 to 75% of the total 
orders, while informed sources stated 
that the demand for Scandinavian pulp, 
at present price levels, might drop from 
150,000 to 200,000 tons. 

Reasons for this, in addition to the 
price, were: (a) Increased receipts of 
Southern kraft plus other pulps; and (b) 
Curtailment of some _ non - integrated 
operations, due to the high cost of pulp. 


New Kimberly-Clark Machine 


First large showing of the new No. 2 creped 
wadding machine built according to special 
Kimberly-Clark design by Beloit Iron Works 
took place on June 24 at the K-C Lakeview di- 
vision at Neenah, Wis. About 1,000 employes 
and their families went through the mill. 

This machine, in operation about a year now, 
is the most advanced creped wadding equip- 
ment, according to J. C. Wollwage, mill man- 
ager, and it is identical with two other ma- 
chines of this type installed last year in the 
Memphis division of Kimberly-Clark. 





BAG MACHINE ADJUSTER 


Excellent opportunity for top notch 
man, experienced with specialty paper 
bag machines, Aniline Printers; plant 
located in Southwest. State all details in 
first letter. Age, experience, salary re- 
quired. Reply Box No. 15, Pulp & Paper. 
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Increased Production 
THROUGH USE OF WAGE INCENTIVES 


By Harold V. Brady 


Executive Committee Chairman of Board of Directors of Ryegate Paper Co., East Ryegate, Vt. 


If your machinery and auxiliary 
equipment has the capacity, it is possible 
that you may be able to attain a produc- 
tion increase of as much as 30% through 
the administration of a carefully designed, 
simple, wage incentive. It has been done. 

It is the writer’s opinion that there are 
many pulp and paper mills which are not 
operating right up to the capacity of their 
pet bottle neck. Even those mills which 
attain capacity production from time to 
time, or on occasions, would certainly 
enjoy period averages closer to the mill 
capacity than those now on the records. 

Papermaking has long been regarded 
as one of the arts, and although improve- 
ments in machinery and new operating 
techniques have had a most marked ef- 
fect on the history of the industry, it can- 
not be denied that there is still an art 
to making paper, and that the human 
element still plays a large part in our 
industry today. This not only applies to 
the skilled paper machine crew, but to 
the grinder operators, the maintenance 
men, the boiler house workers, and right 
through the mill even to the employees 
engaged in the so called non-productive 
services. 

Due to the very nature of the pulp and 
paper industry, which is characterized 
with fixed charges and a relatively small 
number of production units, it is impera- 
tive to the success of the organization 
that these production units operate at 
near capacity continuously with an abso- 
lute minimum of lost time, consistent 
with good preventative maintenance. 

In order to accomplish this, all depart- 
ments; all individual workers must func- 
tion as a team, well-organized, and with 
a propensity to develop better individual 
and group techniques, and positive mo- 
tivation for exercising care and good 
judgment in their work. All employes 
have some degree of natural motivation 
which may be attributed to such factors 


as ego, combativeness, satisfaction for. 


accomplishment, competition between fel- 
low workers, desire for praise, ambition 
for job advancement, apprehension for 
job security, and others. There is no 
question, however, that the opportunity 
to increase earnings provides a very ef- 
fective and universal stimulus. This has 
been recognized for many years by in- 
dustrial management, and since the latter 
part of the nineteenth century there have 
been many schemes and plans developed 
by numerous industries in an attempt to 
provide a wage stimulus or incentive to 
increase production quantity, quality, or 
both. 

In some industries the incentive or 
piece rate systems of wage payment are 
so inherent that they may be regarded as 
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MR. BRADY, author of 
this article, reports very 
successful results from 
the wage incentive plan 
now in operation at 
Ryegate Paper Co. 





ABSTRACT 


This paper is concerned with a proposal for 
a wage incentive plan which the author de- 
scribes as simple, direct and particularly adapt- 
able to the pulp and paper industry. He de- 
scribes wage incentives as a powerful motiva- 
tion to aid the achievement of above standard 
production in quantity and quality. 

There are many wage incentive systems and 
piece rate plans in operation today, but they 
have been mostly confined to the manufactur- 
ing industries where individual or small group 
performance is important and can be easily 
measured. Many of these plans are complicat- 
ed, dangerous, and often meet with labor 
controversy, says Mr. Brady. A few of the 
best known types of incentive systems are 
noted and the predominant disadvantages are 
pointed out. 

The uniqueness of pulp and paper as a process 
industry is discussed from the viewpoint of the 
application of a wage incentive. The author 
intimates that a production increase of up to 
30% may be attained depending upon the actual 
capacity of the equipment, and a tried and 
proven plan is described in example form. 





definite wage policies rather than systems 
of wake payment. A study of the various 
types of wage plans. which have been 
operated successfully shows that they and 
their many modifications have been de- 
signed essentially for the industries where 
individuals or small groups are respons- 
ible for units of production, such as the 
garment workers trade or in the manu- 
facture of machines or machine parts. 
While most piece rate wage plans stimu- 
late the workers motivation for produc- 
tion and provide the manufacturer with 
a constant unit cost for labor, they are 
generally very dangerous and difficult to 
set into motion since they require an ac- 
curate establishment of production stand- 
ards, an adequate or comparable flow of 
materials to the workplace of all em- 
ployes, and often more supervision is 
required in order to maintain quality 
standards. Other limitations of piece rate 
plans concern employe’s morale as a 
result of wide differences in individual 
earnings, a tendency to disregard em- 
ploye’s health conditions, and the tend- 
ency for management to raise the stand- 


ard production rate when earnings are 
high to bring piece workers’ wages to a 
closer approximation to that of time paid 
employes. 

Naturally, in the process industries 
there are very few operations where a 
piece rate system of wage payment to 
individual workers is practicable. This is 
probably the most important reason for 
the paucity of wage incentive systems in 
the pulp and paper industry. There have 
been some piece rate plans adapted to 
maintenance workers, but they require 
detailed and accurate time studies in 
order to set the standards, and the record 
keeping and administration of such pro- 
grams are usually unwieldy. 

Employe stock ownership, profit shar- 
ing plans, and others of this category are, 
of course, applicable to most all indust- 
ries, but generally speaking they have 
distinct disadvantages which make them 
dangerous and in many instances unde- 
sirable. Employe stock holders risk a 
repetition of stock losses which occurred 
in 1929 when this system was in wide- 
spread use. Stock ownership plans are 
ineffective during a declining market, and 
during normal times the benefits from 
this type of plan are so remote that the 
incentive value is often lost. Profit shar- 
ing plans are also of such a nature that 
it is doubtful how much incentive is act- 
ually carried over into day to day work. 
In addition to this, it is questionable 
whether employes can or care to compre- 
hend the nature and distribution of cor- 
poration profits. 


Proposes Straight Premium 

The writer proposes that the most 
effective wage incentive plan applicable 
to the pulp and paper industry is a simple 
straight premium on total regular wages 
actually earned. This is probably best ex- 
pressed as a per cent of the employe’s 
total of straight and overtime wages for 
each week. The per centage premium or 
bonus to be applied is predetermined in 
correlation with production achievements 
by the individual mill in question. The 
determination of this correlation requires 
extreme care in order to make the incen- 
tive fully effective. If the scale for bonus 
production is set too high, or too diffi- 
cult to achieve, the workers soon lose 
interest in the possibility of “reaching the 
moon”. On the other hand, if the scale 
is set too low, or too easy to attain, it is 
soon felt that the bonus is practically 
part of a wage increase and the effect of 
the incentive is soon lost. The beginning 
of the bonus scale should be set at or 
just slightly above the standard produc- 
tion rate so that premium wages start 


(Continued on page 66) 
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SVEEN-PEDERSEN 


SAVE 
FIBER, FUEL 
WATER, CHEMICALS 


SOLVE 
STREAM PURIFICATION 
PROBLEMS 





Write For 


this FREE 
brochure 














BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


— FLOTATION — 


SAVEALL 


Sveen Pedersen Flotation Saveall saves you 
more money by recovering more fibers and 
fillers than the conventional type savealls. 
Sveen Pedersen clarifies the water to such 
a high degree of purity that it can be exten- 
sively re-used in the system. Fresh water 
and fuel consumption are greatly reduced 
and steam improvement problems virtu- 
ally eliminated. 
Other Advantages of Sveen Pedersen 

Low maintenance cost * Rapid Circulation 
through the System * High Efficiency on 
Heavily Loaded Stock + Insensitivity to 
Ordinary Fluctuation in White Water 
Flow * Ease of Cleaning 





In Canada: ALEXANDER FLECK, LIMITED 
416 WELLINGTON STREET, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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OUR HAT’S OFF TO A GREAT RECO 


We 
out 


You can be justly proud of the progress of the paper industry tof, 


Position today as one of the country’s six leading industries. 
progress is largely due to your recognizing the importance of 
modernizing your machinery, including your electric equipment. 

How this foresighted program of elec- 
trical modernization has paid off is shown 
by the results. The more dollars you have 
invested in your paper-mill electric equip- 
ment, the more your machine speeds 
have increased. This in turn has led to 
your industry’s present high tonnage 
figures. 
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We at General Electric are proud 
our part in your growth. Step by 


ands for more efficiency by pi- 
€ with you in the improve- 

tat of paper-machine drives. Here 
reproduced, for example, are a few G-E 
‘fints” that have met early and recent 
beds of the paper industry. Fig. 2 


Ih 
ao G.E. developed the first successful speed regulator 
tional paper-machine drives (Fig. 1). Of the synchronous 
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GENERAL@ELECTRIC ~° 


G-E multiple-generator sectional drive 
accurately holds draw between sec- 
tions regardless of load changes—helps 
you get higher speeds, reduced broke, 
more “‘bull’s-eyes’’ on the reel. 


With the G-E multiple-generator sectional drive, 
the over-all speed of your paper machine is easily 
adjusted from a central point at the master control 
panel. Breaks, slack, or weaving at the reel are 
reduced to a minimum because the precision and 
speed-of-response of the electronic-amplidyne sys- 
tem accurately holds draw regardless of load 
changes. 

Basically, this drive is simpler than the common 
generator system—easier to operate and under- 
stand. The starting generator and its complicated 
switching are eliminated. Slack take-up for’ each 
section (except the couch) is provided from a simple 
push-button control. All guesswork is eliminated 
from draw adjustment because section speeds re- 
spond immediately and accurately. Tension control 
—pioneered by General Electric—prevents the 
accumulation of excess tension on the calender and 
reel sections. 

A new bulletin has been prepared describing this 
modern development in sectional paper-mill drives. 
Write today for Bulletin GEA-5036. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 





dynamometer type, it superseded the G-E sectional drive of 1909 
which used mechanical speed changers for draw. Then came the 
selsyn regulator (Fig. 2) in 1928, the same year when G.E. began 
experimenting on electronic speed regulators. Finally there is the 
modern electronic-amplidyne type of regulator (Fig. 3) which 
together with the multiple-generator system, : 
has demonstrated its remarkable performance 
since 1946. 


To meet your future needs as we have in the 
past, G.E. will continue to develop and produce 
the finest in electric equipment for the paper 
industry. 
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immediately for above standard produc- 
tion. The top of the scale may be set at 
the known capacity of the equipment, 
although it is not necessary to establish 
a precise top to the scale if the incre- 
ments are constant. 

The determination of the standard pro- 
duction rate is a job for the management 
in each particular mill. Generally, the 
best basis for this determination is the 
past production records during periods 
of normal operations. Where production 


programs call for the manufacture of | 


various grades of paper, a standard may 
be determined for each grade and then 
the actual production for each grade con- 
verted to the base which is used for the 
bonus system. The base should generally 
be established from the conditions of the 
most predominant product. If the vari- 
ation of products is only slight, such as 
minor changes in basis weight, the pro- 
duction for bonus purposes may be cal- 
culated back to the standard conditions 
without the necessity of setting individ- 
ual standards for the product variations. 
For example, if the base for the standard 
is paper at 32 pounds basis weight, the 
production of 100 tons of paper at 36 
pounds basis weight would be equivalent 
to 88.8 tons by straight proportion. Of 
course, it is not strictly correct to use a 
straight proportion for these calculations 
due to changes in operating conditions 
at various basis weights, so it must be 
left to the individual mill to decide if the 
variance in operating conditions is 
enough to justify separate standards. 


Due to the relatively low labor cost 
factor as compared with other industries, 
that is the proportion of wages to other 
elements of cost, the paper mill finds 
itself in a good position to pay bonus 
wages for increases in production. Besides 
the relatively low labor cost, production 
increases result in considerable savings 
from fixed costs so that the mill can af- 
ford to pay bonus wages in amounts ade- 
quate to create a real incentive among all 
workers. The proposed plan calls for pass- 
ing a percentage of these savings back to 
all employes with the exception of admin- 
istration and management (who usually 
receive compensation for achievement 
through other channels). Most mills will 
find that the employees who should be 
included in the bonus plan will consist 
of those on the weekly payroll. By in- 
cluding all employes in the bonus plan we 
are showing cognizance of the fact that 
the machine crew alone cannot control 
production, but that it requires the co- 
ordination and cooperation of all work- 
ing units throughout the plant to achieve 
smoother operations and increased pro- 
duction. This policy also avoids individ- 
ual differences in methods of wage pay- 
ment which, in turn, eliminates a frequent 
source of friction between employees. 


Let us now consider a simple illustra- 
tion of how the proposed bonus system 
might be applied to an hypothetical paper 
mill.by assuming a two machine mill has 
a normal average production of 100 tons 
per scheduled operating day of 24 hours. 
Chances are that careful studies will re- 
veal possibilities for increased efficiencies 
or increased speeds on both machines 
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An Editorial Note 


Ed. Note—The author of this article reports 
very successful results from the wage incen- 
tive plan now in operation at Ryegate Paper 
Co. The employes and the company have been 
receiving the mutual benefits of the plan since 
its induction in October 1947. 

Mr. Brady is highly qualified by training 
and experience to discuss this subject which 
is a highly controversial one in pulp and paper 
mill management. He is a graduate of the 
University of Texas and of Columbia, where 
he achieved an M. S. degree in industrial man- 
agement. 

Prior to assuming fulltime duties at Ryegate 
Paper Co. in June, 1947, Mr. Brady was located 
in Perkins-Goodwin Co.’s office in New York 
City where he worked as an engineer with 
their production and management service. He 
was formerly with Southland Paper Mills, Inc., 
at Lufkin, Texas, and worked with the Atomic 
Energy Project at Oak Ridge, Texas, during the 
war. 

PULP & PAPER is not taking sides on the 
issue of incentive bonuses in publishing this 
article, which obviously is based on an actual 
case of a highly successful application of the 
plan. We are aware the plan might not be 
successful in some other companies under a 
different set of conditions. We are aware that 
some opponents of incentive bonuses have con- 
tended that there is no way of insuring that 
a bonus would be payment for any actual con- 
tribution to increased production by an em- 
ploye or a group of employes. 





which would bring the possible operating 
average to 120 or 130 tons per day. Let 
us consider, then, what this may mean in 
terms of dollars to the mill so we may 
arrive at some basis upon which to es- 
tablish the amount we can afford to in- 
vest in the bonus plan in order to obtain 
this increase in production. If our mill is 
completely integrated with respect to 
raw materials, it is reasonable to assume 
that our total cost of manufacture may 
be $100 per ton and that is made up of 
approximately $60 per ton for such direct 
costs as raw materials, supplies, steam, 
power, etc. and approximately $40 per ton 
consists of such indirect costs as labor 
(correctly considered as a fixed cost for 
these purposes), maintenance, adminis- 
tration, overhead, depreciation, etc. Our 
mill would probably employ about 250 
men subject to the bonus plan, and the 
labor cost, including maintenance labor 
would probably amount to $20 per ton, 
or equivalent to $13,000 per week based 
on 6% days operation. The full increase 
from 100 tons per day to 130 tons per 
day would reduce our indirect costs from 
$40 per ton to $30.77 by proportion which 
would result in a saving of $6,000 in 
manufacturing cost for the week. 

All of this amount could be returned 
to the employes in the form of a bonus 
for this top production of the mill is satis- 
fied to take the profits from the sale of 
the additional paper as its share. This 
would generally not be the case, however, 
since the profit margin is so unstable that 
from the viewpoint of management this 
would not be a sound basis for the estab- 
lishment of the wage incentive. The mill 
can afford, however, to return at least 
50% of these savings in the form of a 
bonus, which means that no one has any- 
thing to lose, and all have a chance to 
gain. In fact, the employes stand to gain 
up to 23% of their regular wages, and 
the manager who may be reading this 
has probably already determined that 
the mill’s gain may consist of a reduction 


of $4.60 per ton in manufacturing cost 
plus 30 additional tons for sale at the 
normal profit. 


Bonus Production Scale 
Therefore, we may set up the 
bonus production scale as follows: 

The tons listed indicate the weekly 
average of the production rate per sched- 
uled operating day of 24 hours. The per- 
centages refer to the amount of bonus to 
be added for the week to the employe’s 
total of straight and overtime earnings. 


1906 to 1005 Tome ..........------555 1% 
102.5 to 165.0 Tons ................. . 8% 
105.6 to: 107-5 Tots ..... ...::............. G% 
1075 to 1100 Tone ....:............... T% 
1908 to Tie5 Tone ..................: B% 
1125 te 175.9 Tone ..................... 1% 
135.0 06-217-5 Tome ..........:.<...:-.... 93% 
117.5 to 120.0 Tons .... .... oe 
3206 to 122.5 Tons. ............--.::.0-.-0 17% 
1225 to 125.0 Tome ........::.-.-<<::0055.. 19% 
125.6 to Ig1.5 TOMS .............-..-... 21% 


pee ee a es 23% 

The payment of the bonus may be 
made satisfactorily with the regular pay- 
check each week on the average pro- 
duction per scheduled operating day for 
the week. That is, each week affords a 
new opportunity to “make the bonus”. 

In order for the plan to be fully effec- 
tive, it must be started correctly and 
administered properly. All employes 
should understand that it is not intend- 
ed as an increase in wages, but represents 
a saving in costs which the management 
can afford to pass along if it is in a posi- 
tion to do so because of the increased 
production. There must be a clear def- 
inition made for scheduled shutdown time 
for maintenance or repairs as against lost 
time which occurs during periods of 
scheduled operations. Interruptions in 
production during sccheduled operations, 
even if they are not attributable to man- 
agement or the employees would gener- 
ally be considered as lost operating time 
rather than scheduled shutdown time or 
allowed shutdown time. This is justified 
since our plan is based on the policy of 
a return of savings, and if the company 
does not make the savings it is not in a 
position to pay the bonus. 

The mechanics of the plan presented 
are simple, workable, and unlike most 
wage incentive systems, requires very 
little record keeping and book work to 
keep it going.’ Once the proper scale has 
been established, the program runs by 
itself except for the mathematics of ap- 
plying a percentage to the regular pay- 
roll. 

The “official” bonus production should 
be posted daily showing ‘the production 
for the previous day and the accumulated 
daily average for the week to date. With 
the plan in operation, there is no question 
that all employes will become production 
conscious, and all will want to know 
“how did we do yesterday?” 

With this kind of motivation, you will 
be moving forward to smoother opera- 
tion, the elimination of much unnecessary 
lost time, the development of better oper- 
ating techniques, and careful day to day 
progress. These factors all add up to in- 
creased production which may be as 
much as 30%. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST—a mul- 
tiple-section glassine machine—relies on Mason- 
eilan Instruments for drying control. That's a 
responsible job!...and Masoneilan Controls have 
held it for 7 years on this particular machine. 
Pressure Controllers furnish steam at constant 
pressure to the steam admission valves. Temper- 
ature Controllers guard individual-section drying 
temperatures closely, where a slip means costly 
rejects or shutdown. 
Investigate Masoneilan Controllers! For these 
reasons: 
They control accurately. They are simple, 
easy to understand and service. They are 
rugged and dependable, will take a beating. 
And they are component parts of Masoneilan 
Control Systems—well engineered and tested 
over the years, up-to-date with the latest ad- 
vances in papermaking control system 
design. 
Complete Masoneilan Control Systems are 
ready for your Fourdrinier or Yankee drying 
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MASONEILAN CONTROLLERS 


Maintain Uniform Drying Temperatures 
on Large Glassine Machine 
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problems. Will help you to hold quality, in- 
crease production, cut rejects. Straight temper- 
ature or pressure control, or Masoneilan Tenso- 
Temp Moisture Control. Get in touch with our 
office nearest you. 


MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


1209 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON 24, MASS. 





Sales Offices or Distributors in the Following Cities 
New York + Buffalo + Chicago + St. Louis + Philadelphia 
Houston + Pittsburgh + Cleveland « Tulsa + Atlanta » Denver 
Cincinnati + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Camachines 


the first choice 
everywhere... 





AT FERNSTROM PAPER CO. 
Pomona, Cal. 


A new Camachine Type 19 serves the winding end 
of the world’s fastest flat tissue machine, meeting 
the demands of a rapidly expanding California 
market. 


AT SOUTHLAND PAPER CO. 

Lufkin, Tex. 
This recently expanded mill has installed a Cama- 
chine Type 20 high speed winder. The new facilities 
at Southland have helped to double the company's 
former capacity on newsprint production. 


AT HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 

Erie, Pa. 
A high speed, 170-inch Camachine Type 19, is 
used with the new Number 7 paper machine. Cama- 
chines also serve other big Hammermill machines. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE... 
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Watervliet ‘Raises the Roof” 
In Million-Dollar Program 


A million dollar-plus improvement program is under- 
way at Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich., increas- 
ing capacity of this rated 75-ton mill by 10%. 


Roof of the coating mill has been raised 15 ft. to make 
room for three air doctor coaters with high speed drying 
tunnels. The new coaters which are expected to operate 
at more than 800 ft. per min. will replace the mill’s 
nine conventional one-side brush coaters, which operate 
at about 200 fpm. One of the new coaters, an 88-inch 
machine, is operating while a second (66 inches) is 
being erected. 

A new Fourdrinier section, dual press, size press, 
and increased drying capacity have been installed on 
the smaller (114 inches) of their two paper machines. 

Also a new pilot pulp mill has started up, making 
semi-chemical neutral sulfite fibre. 

Other installations are new stokers and fly ash col- 
lectors for the power plant, a new washer for more 
thorough deinking of filler fibre extracted from books 
and magazines. 


LongLac Mill to Start 
Making Pulp Nov. 22 


LongLac Pulp & Paper Co.’s new sulfate mill at 
Terrace Bay, Ont., will go into operation Nov. 22, two 
months ahead of the originally scheduled date, accord- 
ing to announcement made by General Manager H. S. 
Craig. About 4,000 persons will.be living in the new 
town by that time, the mill employing 2,000. 

The LongLac enterprise is a subsidiary of Kimberly 
Clark Corporation and is designed to produce 300 tons 
daily of bleached kraft pulp. Don Porter is the mill 
manager. 

The plant is 170 miles east of Port Arthur and 65 
miles west of Marathon Corp.’s mill. Spruce, hemlock 
and jack pine will be used in pulp manufacture. 


John McDermott Arrives in Tacoma 
To Be Paper Mill Superintendent 


John A. McDermott, superintendent of the new paper 
mill being built at Tacoma, Wash., by St. Regis Paper 
Co., arrived there from Oswego, N. Y., in mid-July. 
A. C. McCorrie continues as superintendent of the pulp 
mill, and a superintendent of the new bag plant will be 
named later. 


New Advertising Textbook 
By Beckett Paper Co. 


An impressive and valuable textbook on advertising 
is available from The Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, at $10 per copy. 

The 256-page, beautifully-illustrated book, “Adver- 
tising and Its Mechanical Production,” (page size—10 x 
13 inches) is printed by offset lithography in four colors 
on 32 lb. Brilliant White Beckett Opaque stock—vellum 
finish. The cover is Buckeye cover stock, mounted on 
boards, with linen backbone. Dust jacket is printed in 
four colors by letterpress. 


Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
Announces Group Annuity Plant 


William J. Pilz, president of Everett Pulp & Paper Co., 
Everett, Wash., announces that his company has intro- 
duced a group annuity retirement program assuring 
each employee a lifetime annuity on retirement at 65. 

The company made a single payment of $866,000 to 
purchase past service benefits for employes with services 
dating back 44 years, and will make future contributions 
greatly in excess of the amounts made by employes. 
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Camachines 


...for top roll-winding efficiency 
at amazing high speeds 


CAMACHINES, the world over, are keeping well 
ahead of the pace set by the fastest paper mills . . . 
producing top-quality shipping rolls of news, book, 
kraft and paper-board at speeds up to 5000 fpm 
on newsprint. 


Clean-cut, wrinkle-free Camachine rolls, wound to 
uniform density from core to circumference, give 
smooth performance on the fastest of web printing 
presses and processing machines. Exclusive Cama- 
chine pneumatic web tension assures constant auto- 
matic control of the roll density even at the highest 
winding speeds. 


' AT ALABAMA PULP & PAPER CO. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Co., 
North Pensacola, Fla. 


A big, 196” Camachine Type 20, equipped with 
roll ejector and hydraulic roll unloading table. 
serves this great Southern mill. 


Other exclusive new Camachine engineering fea- 
tures which are optional on the big mill-type Cama- 
chines are: the pneumatic brake on drive and idler 
roll; push-button controlled motor-driven riding-roll 
lift and roll ejector; and pneumatically controlled 
pressure on the cutter wheels and cutter spacer bar. 


Write for illustrated literature on modern Cama- 
chine slitting and roll-winding equipment for all 
paper mill and converting plant requirements. 





Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 





Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 





PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO e Public Service Building, Portland 4, Ore. ¢ 343 Sansome St., San Francisco 19, Cal. 
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Texas Mill Expansion 


DOUBLES PAPER PRODUCTION 


The recent entry into production 
of its second newsprint paper machine 
was the third important milestone for 
the Southland Paper Mills, a pioneer in- 
dustry of Texas. The Lufkin, Texas mill 
was the first to manufacture newsprint 
from Southern pine groundwood. Its first 
newsprint machine started up in 1940. The 
addition of a 200-ton Kraft pulp mill, 
which supplied the nation with critically 
important raw material during the war, 
took place in 1944. 


Now the new machine with its ac- 
cessories, more than doubles paper pro- 
duction at Southland. Bagley & Sewall 
Co. maufactured the 238 inch wide, ma- 
chine, which has a 100 foot long wire and 
is currently the widest on paper and one 
of the fastest in the United States. Its 
operating speed is given by the mill as 
1600 feet per minute. It may produce 200 
tons after the initial running period, boost- 
ing total newsprint production to 380 tons 
per day. The 1940 machine is a 124 inch 
cylinder machine. 


Expansion of mill facilities to furnish 
the new machine resulted in doubling 
groundwood capacity from 150 tons to 300 
tons per day, and increasing the bleach 
plant capacity from 60 tons to 120 tons. 
The sulfate production remains at 200 
tons daily. 


bi 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS’ OFFICIALS, and other guests were on hand to celebrate No. 2 machine start-up. 
Left to right, ERNEST L. KURTH, President of Southland; W. R. CRUTE, Manager, Houston Div., Champion Paper 


& Fibre Co.; RICHARD W. WORTHAM, JR., Southland’s Executive Vice President; GEORGE R. BROWN, President, 3 


Brown & Root Co.; W. C. POWELL, Project Engineer, Brown & Root Co.; A. E. DREW, Chief Engineer, Southland 


Paper Mills, Inc. 


Groundwood Additions 

To the groundwood mill were added 
eight Great Northern type grinders manu- 
factured by Montague Machine Co., fit- 
ted with Norton pulp stones and con- 
trolled by Watroud Ltd. (Canada) electric 
load governors. There are two grinders 
on a line driven by a 4900 HP General 
Electric synchronous motor. 

Following the grinders are flat, vibrat- 
ing type bull screens manufactured by 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. Further 
screening is performed by Cowan type 


centrifugal fine screens manufactured by 
Montague Machine Co. 

Thickening of the groundwood stock 
prior to storage for distribution to the 
paper machines is effected by large 
deckers furnished by Improved Paper 
Machinery Co. Stock and water pumps 
came from Gould’s; and all general pur- 
pose motors from Reliance. 

The Improved Paper Machine Co. furn- 
ished the equipment with which the ca- 
pacity of the bleach plant doubled. The 
increased capacity for bleaching is for 


DIRECTING INSTALLATION OF NEWSPRINT MACHINERY at Southland Pulp & Paper Co., was C. H. Galloway (upper right), 
erector for Bagley & Sewall. Top scene shows Bagley & Sewall machine with Camachine winder, Pope reel, and Farrel- 
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SCENES AT SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS—Upper left, ABE COOPER (left), President, and J. E. WATERHOUSE, General Manager, Montague Machine Co., in the 
Bagley & Sewall, and W. L. McHALE (right), Vice President and General Manager, groundwood mill. Lower right—J. L. VAN NORT (left) and FRANK DENISON (right) 
Southland, hand-shake in front of the new machine. Upper right, THOMAS N. of Reliance Electric and Engineering Co., stand at the Reliance V*S paper machine 
CARTER (right), head of Cameron Machine Co.'s engineering dept, and J. S. drive. Note the Section Interlock Regulator, providing accurate draw control, 
SCHEUERMANN (left), Vice President and Sales Manager of Cameron, standing at mounted on top of motor. 


the high-speed Camachine. 


Montague Machine Co. manufactured Great Northern type Grinders behind the 


Lower left, |. to r.—Mr. McHale again; LOUIE PELKEY, Supt., Groundwood Mill; men in the lower left picture. 


both newsprint and cylinder board stock. 

Other new equipment added included 
two E. D. Jones & Sons Co. jordans and 
one Valley Iron Works Co. broke beater. 

The head box of the machine is fed 
through a Shartle type flow distributor 
and discharges to the wire through an 
adjustable slice. The head box is clad 
with Monel. Apron and slice are also of 
Monel. The furnish. first passes through 
Bird screens. 

The new machine has a Beloit couch 
and section presses. It has two press 
sections. It has fifty-5-foot diameter dryer 
rolls, calender stack, a Pope reel and a 
Cameron high speed winder. The J. O. 
Ross Engineering Co. furnished the vent- 
ilating system and the paper machine 
hood. Vacuum for press, couch and flat 
boxes is furnished with Nash Engineering 
Co. pumps. 

Lodding doctors have been installed 
from breast roll through calenders. 

Ross Engineering Corp. installed a more 
complete ventilating and heat system 
for Southland than in most mills. When 
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MONTAGUE COWAN TYPE centrifugal screens were supplied for the mill at Lufkin, Texas, by the 
Montague Company of Turners Falls, Mass. 
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STOCK LINES of MONEL =@=2 1 Jas 





ORE than 15 years of trouble-free service! 

That is what one mill reports of MONEL* 
stock lines used for carrying alkaline bleached 
sulfite pulp. Scores of other mills report similar 
experiences with MONEL pulp-handling equip- 
ment. . 

What special properties of MONEL make such 
remarkable service records possible? There are 
many. It will pay you to consider them carefully! 

MONEL is 100% rustproof, and highly resis- 
tant to corrosion and chemical attack. These fea- 
tures, alone, will put an end to your stock-line 
deterioration worries. 

Add to the list, satin-smooth finish, strength 
equal to structural steel ... and you have a metal 
“made-to-order” for pulp, paper, and board mill 
uses. 

You'll find MONEL easy to work with, too. 
You can weld, braze, and solder it... perform 
any standard fabricating operation without spe- 
cial tools. 

Important, too... because of MONEL’s ex- 
ceptional strength, you can use lighter sections 
for stock lines. Van Stone or other readily-con- 
nected joints will make it easy for you to remove 
or redesign your installations. 

Your nearest INcO distributor stocks easily- 
workable“35” MONEL sheet. Or, if you prefer not 
to do your own fabricating, he will recommend 
competent concerns specializing in this work. 

You'll find a list of distributors in: “Lighter 
Weight, Longer Life, Lower Cost Stock Lines.” 
Send for your copy today. “Reg. U.8. Pat. Off 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT AT SOUTHLAND: 


Top, one of the new 10,000 KW 17-stage General Electric turbo-generators; top left, D. C. Edmiston, Power Plant 
Supt. 


Middle View—Duplex board with cubicle (GE) control, buss bars for synchronization or segregation of circuits, 
etc. To the right of the clock is the 2300-volt section, the two GE generators’ hook-in, topped by synchronizing 


panel. At lower right is the DC exciter for all synchronous motors. 


Below—Large groundwood deckers, provided by Improved Paper Machinery Corp., handling 150 tons per day 
added volume at the Southland operations. 
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the new paper machine was installed, it 
was necessary not only to install the re- 
quired air and ventilation equipment for 
this machine, but also provide additional 
air for both the pulp machine and the 
original No. 1 machine. 

For the new machine, Ross Engineering 
supplied a hood and exhaust system, 
heating and ventilating for the new 
machine roof, bottom felt supply system, 
calender cooling system, trim conveying 
system, spot ventilation for comfort of 
operators, wet and exhaust around head 
box and bird screens, air makeup to the 
machine room, motor cooling for the ma- 
chine drive, stock preparation ventila- 
tion, turbine room ventilation and grinder 
room ventilation. 


Description of Drive 


The machine is driven by a Har- 
land-type sectionalized drive manufac- 
tured by Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co. that is regulated by a Reliance built 
interlocking regulator. Because the power 
needed by each section is large, and to 
provide crawl speeds for any section or 
group of sections independent of the 
others, boosters are used. The control was 
built by Cutler-Hammer to Reliance 
specifications. 

The draw between sections is accurately 
controlled by a Reliance interlock regula- 
tor. These are of the positive mechanical 
differential type and are mounted inte- 
grally with the individual section drive 
motors. Adjustment of the draw is avail- 
able to the operator at both the front 
and back side of the machine. The in- 
stallation regulates the amount of paper 
in feet per minute passing through the 
section. 

The prime mover synchronous motor 
is rated at 1450 HP driven at 1000 KW. 
The DC generator has 460 voltage. The 
couch has a 500 HP motor; the first and 
second presses, 125 HP DC motors each. 
The three drier sections are geared to- 
gether and individually driven by 125 
HP DC motors. The calender is driven 
by a 250 HP motor, the reel by 50 HP 
and the winder by 100 HP, all Reliance. 
All motors have forced ventilation. 

Gear reducers between motors and drive 
shafts of the paper machine are a part 
of a complete drive supplied by Reliance 
and are enclosed parallel shaft type, built 
by Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. 

The newsprint machine control board is 
equipped with test jacks to permit check- 
ing of electrical performance of equip- 
ment while it is in operation. 

The most recent expansion of South- 
land represents an investment of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. Contract was let to 
Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, Texas, con- 
tractors, in March, 1946. Consultation was 
provided by The George F. Hardy engi- 
neering firm of New York. First ton of 
newsprint was on March 30, 1948. 


Power 

Increased power required for the 
machine and its accessories is provided 
by two 10,000 KW General Electric turbo- 
generators with steam from two Combus- 
tion Engineering gas-fired boilers. Wood 
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CASE 1043—MINIMIZING LEAKAGE 
= IN LARGE ENCLOSED GEAR SETS. 

Har- 

otal In heavy-duty industrial enclosed reduction gears the 
ering relatively high viscosity characteristics of Calol 
built Gear Compound cut consumption. Efficient in both 
0wer rex conventional and worm types arfd where such gears carry 
nd to NN extra loads or are worn. Comes in eight grades: 60, 
on or rw 100, 120, 135, 150, 190, 225 and 410. 

the IW 1 A. Oiliness and extreme pressure additives cushion 
l betes NY shocks, prevent vibration, welding and extra wear. 
lance ; 

NY B. Non-corrosive - will not harm bearing or gear 
| 
‘ately CY metals. 
gula- = C. Contains effective foam inhibitor - breaks bubbles 
nical that form and stops building up of pressure in case. 
pie Calol Gear Compound resists high temperatures and re- 
pate tains good body in all operating conditions. Its 
ee numerous viscosity grades make it adaptable to a wide 
» i ; AIR-COOLED WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCER range of applications and conditions. 
aper 
the 
10tor CASE 1065—SECURING POSITIVE 
KW. BEARING LUBRICATION IN HIGH ™ 
The , RADIATED TEMPERATURES. 

and 
-ach. Fa Calol S. A. Grease stopped leakage and drippage trou- 
to- ble in a large roller bearing even when bearing ten- 
125 HEAVY-DUTY perature, due to radiated heat, reached 250°F. and 
iven ROLLER BEARING over. Originally developed for heavy-duty anti-fric- 
HP @ tion bearings, but adaptable to many industrial 
nce. r a f grease-lubrication services where high ambient tem- 

Fzl é ) w) peratures exist. Comes in three grades: No. 00, No. 0 
rive ies ool saa and No. 1. 
part Has sodium-aluminum soap base - feeds evenly through 
nee bearings ... oil stock selected for high heat-resist- 
Duilt 1 ant qualities. 

. iN A. Minimizes seepage through housings and seals. 
i. , B. Resists cold temperatures - pumpability remains 
- ‘ good in all weather. 

? Calol S.A. Grease has proved excellent for low-, medi- 
th um-, and high-speed anti-friction bearings. It is 
oe packed in 35-, 108- and 420-pound containers. 

to 
on- Trademarks, "'Calol,"' "RPM," Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
was 
= STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job easier. If you have a lubrication 
dios or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineer or Representative will gladly give 

you expert help; or write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 
the FOR EVERY NEDA STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 08-PRoveD Propuct 
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handling equipment was expanded and 
four water wells to augment supply to 
16,000,000 gallons daily were drilled 4% 
mies north in Nacogdoches county, the 
flow being brought to the mill by a pipe 
line that passes beneath Angelina river. 

Protection of the fishing qualities of 
Angelina river itself is provided by three 
settling basins for mill effluent covering 
an aggregate 200 acres, and representing 
an investment of $100,000. 

Planning of the expansion of the power 
house facilities of Southland Paper Mills 
to take care of demands creatd by the 
new paper machine and its servicing 
equipment has resulted in a highly cen- 
tralized control over elecrical production 
and distribution. 

The resultant arrangement of controls 
for all phases of the operation makes 
for convenience in seeing all instruments, 
meters, panel boards, and signal lights. 
The foreman in charge can stand at his 
central point (desk) and see all main 
operators during start-ups, shut-downs, 
or emergencies and can signal one end 
station to another so that the men can 
know what to expect (dropping of load, 
etc.). 

Facing the foreman is the new duplex 
control board with cubicle control and bus 
bars providing either for synchronization 
of all generating and distributing facilities 
tied together, or for separation into three 
independent operations. To change from 
synchronized to separate functioning, to 
isolate any section controlling any piece 
or set of equipment in the mill, is but a 
matter of seconds. 

On the face of the duplex control board 
are painted three stripes, actually minia- 
ture straight line drawings of the buses 
they represent in color: No. 1. white, No. 
2. red, No. 3. green. In the accompanying 
photograph, the green stripe is to the far 
right of the center clock. To the left is 
a yellow stripe, which relates to the 
transformers. 

The steam generating plant at South- 
land originally included three Foster- 
Wheeler 75,000 pounds per hour boilers. 
In the recent expansion there was added 
two Combustion Engineering 175,000 
pounds per boilers. Design for all five is 
for 600 pounds pressure, 750 degrees 
temperature F. In addition to these five, 
there is a Combustion Engineering recov- 
ery unit that produces 75,000 to 80,000 
pounds per hour. A Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler originally in the power house was 
moved bodily to a location adjacent to 
the barking drums and converted into 
bark burner. It pipes steam to the mill. 
This boiler is used for water treating as 
all treated make up is sent to it and 
reaches the other (high pressure) boilers 
as condensate. 

The original installation included two 
6000 KW _ 16-stage General Electric 
turbo-generators. To take care of the 
mill expansion’s need for power there 
were installed two 10,000 KW double 
automatic, 17-stage extraction turbo- 
generators. These operate at 3600 RPM., 
take steam at 600 pounds 750 degrees, 
with exhaust pressure at 3” ABS. Cur- 
rent produced is 6900 volt, 3-phase, 60 
cycle. 
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LODDING DOCTORS (Lodding Engineering Corp., Worcester, Mass.) have been installed from 
breast roll through the calenders on the Southland’s new machine. 


The additional equipment installed in 
the power plant includes a new 650,000 
pounds per hour spray type de-aerating 
water treatment and heating unit; and, 
behind this, are two Ingersoll-Rand 800 
gallons per minute boiler feed water 
pumps. The latter are made of five per- 
cent chrome steel. 

The standard Crew for control work 
on the operating floor of the power house 
includes the foreman, one operator for 
turbine and switch board, one assistant 
operator for turbine and switchboard, and 
two firemen, one for the three older 
boilers and one for the two new Com- 
bustion Engineering units. Other workers 
are also employed in the power house. 


Top Officers 


Top executive of the Southland 
Paper Mills is Texas-born Ernest L. 
Kurth, president. Richard W. Wortham, 
Jr., a graduate of Yale’s Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, is executive vice president. 

Walter L. McHale, former George F. 





RAYMOND J. LEE, Vice President of Lockport 
Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y., has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the National Better 
Business Bureau of New York City, formed to 
protect the public from fraud by misleading ad- 
vertising and sales promotions. Honest advertis- 
ing is vital to the publishing and direct mail 
business, largest consumer of paper. 


Hardy firm engineer and native of Con- 
necticut, was recently made vice presi- 
dent and general manager. K. W. Cooke 
is secretary-treasurer. 





G. D. Jenssen Co. Moves 


The G. D. Jenssen Co., Inc., has 
moved into new central offices in the 
Electric Building on the- public 
square at Watertown, N. Y. Frank 
J. Hoar, vice president and general 
manager, heads the offices. 











Safety Record in B.C. 
Praised by Ben Cancell 

British Columbia’s nine pulp and paper 
mills established a 50% better safety 
record last year than in 1946, according to 
B. R. Cancell, vice president of Powell 
River Company and chairman, Western 
Branch, Canadian Pulp and Paper Assoc- 
iation. 

“Personnel, consisting of some 6,500 
men and women, is helping to greatly im- 
prove the accident record,” said Mr. Can- 
cell. “It is now a common accomplishment 
for any one of the big plants to run well 
over 100 days without a lost time ac- 
cident.” 


Watervliet Slide-Show 


A slide-show, “The Manufacture of 
Coated Book Papers,” has just been com- 
pleted by the Watervliet Paper Co., Wa- . 
tervliet, Mich. It consists of 75 slides in 
full color. 





MULTIWALL MACHINE OPERATOR 
Must be thoroughly experienced. Familiar 
with Coty Tuber and Bottomer. Good op- 
portunity for the right man. Modern plant 
located in the South. Write all details 
stating age, experience and salary. Reply 
Box No. 14, Pulp & Paper. 
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Stainless Clad Steel was used for 





the wear plates of this Cyclone, 
built by Florida Pulp & Paper 
Company for installation in its 


Pensacola, Florida, plant. 


Type 304 stainless steel is highly resistant to 
the erosive and.:corrosive action of caustic- 
laden steam blown into this cyclone. Employed 
here as 20% of the thickness of the Lukens 
Stainless-Clad Steel wear plates, it provides both 
protection and structural strength with economy. 


Now available in the extra smooth, Sodium 
Hydride Finish, Lukens Clad Steels are easy 
to keep clean and minimize sliming. Claddings 
10% or 20% of total plate thickness suit most 
requirements. Lukens offers the widest range 
of clad steels available from any source—a 





In pulp and paper processing, Lukens Clad uniform cladding permanently bonded to a 


‘Steels offer these advantages: no rusting to steel backing plate, in thicknesses to over 3” 
contaminate products, long life for digesters, or as wide as 178”. 

tanks and other equipment, solid corrosion- Bulletins 255 and 338 con- 

resistant metal protection with clad steel econ- tain data on all Lukens Clad 

omy. Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel satisfies certain Steels. For copies, write Lukens 


requirements, while Stainless-Clad, Inconel- Steel Company, 444 Lukens 
Clad and Monel-Clad take care of others. Building, Coatesville, Penna. 


LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 








24 fl y aI . 
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e « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « © 
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Pulp and paper mills of North America consume more than 30,000,000 cords of wood annually, worth 


about $400,000,000. 


Conservation Meeting in South 
GOOD THINNING PRACTICES SHOWN 


Intensified activities of the South- 
-ern Pulpwood Conservation Association 
will be based in four subdivisions, each 
with its own directors, to permit closer 
cooperation between mills having similar 
forest problems, and permitting greater 
participation of pulpwood dealers (con- 
tractors) under a plan approved by the 
organization’s executive committee during 
the summer field meeting at Durham, 
N. C., June 22-23. 
With a registration of 139, the field 


North Carolina Pulp Co., Plymouth, N. C.; 
Riegel Paper Co., Bolton, N. C., The Mead 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

2. Coastal South Carolina and Georgia, 
and East Florida: 

International Paper Co., Georgetown, 
S. C.; West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Charleston, S. C.; Union Bag and Paper 
Corp., and the Southern Paperboard 


Corp., Savannah; Brunswick Pulp & Paper 
Co., Brunswick, Ga.; Container Corp. of 
America, and Rayonier Inc., Fernandina, 
Fla.; National Container Corp., Jackson- 
ville; St. Joe Paper Co., Port St. Joe, Fla., 
and Macon Kraft Corp., Macon Ga. 

3. West Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana east of the Mississippi: 

International Paper Co. mills at Panama 





MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD OF THINNING is demonstrated in picture at left. Hardiest and most promis- 
ing trees (white circled around trunk) are selected and given a chance to flourish by cutting out poorer 
trees surrounding them. This is crown thinning method, which Duke University School of Forestry has 
found superior from the standpoint of an supply of timber over indefinite period of time. 

Right, Dean C. F. Korstian (center, with loudspeaker) of Duke University, points out characteristics of dense 
stands of young timber which are not yet thinned. Thick growth of tall, spindly trees will reach stagnation 


meeting not only proved well attended 
but of manifest interest to those who par- 
ticipated. At the same time it provided a 
final demonstration that distances in the 
South are too great to permit normal 





rc 





development of an expanding interest in 
the Association’s work through a single 
geographically placed meeting. These 
distances, as shown by experience, re- 
quire excessive travel time, preventing 
participation by dealers actively serving 
the mills, or attendance of many wood- 
land staff members. 

Under the new arrangement approved 
by the association’s executive committee 
the territory will be divided into four sec- 
tions by geographically and operational 
conditions. The four subdivisions will 
each be headed by a board of directors 
composed representatives of each mill 
therein, plus a director-at-large selected 
from managerial ranks of the mills. 

Each group will select two men to serve 
on the top executive committee of the 
Association. These eight, with the organi- 
zation president and the sectional direc- 
tor-at-large will compose the top policy 
group opf 13. The directors of the four 
sections will hold an annual meeting 
(other sessions if necessary) and their 
recommendations as to the Association’s 
direction will be placed before the annual 
meeting of executive committee for action. 
The sectional boards will direct activities 
within their spheres. 

The divisions and participating mills or 
companies areas follows: 

1. Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Piedmont region of South Carolina: 

Chesapeake Corp. of Va., West Point, 
Va.; Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Canton, 
N. C.; Continental Can Co., Hopewell, Va.; 
Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co., LaPlata, Md.; 
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point in which no further growth will result until a number die and make room for others. 
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CARCO RIGGING is designed for 
tractor logging—for pulling, hoist- 
ing, skidding, and loading.—Avail- 
able in a full range of hooks, sock- 
ets, ferrules, rafting dogs «= 
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s THE CARCO JUNIOR SULKY AND “S” 
WINCH TEAM makes arch logging possible for 
small tractors from 15 to 30 HP. For fast delivery 
of small loads or where logs are scattered, this 
midget Sulky and 6,000-lb.-pull Winch bring in 
clean logs. Wheels are adjustable to two widths 
for any terrain. 


THE CARCO STANDARD SULKY AND 
““E“ WINCH TEAM for tractors to 45 HP arches 
larger loads of small logs. If traction is poor due 
to rain, a Winch-Sulky rig keeps you in the 
woods longer. To haul over a slick or bog, drop 
the load, go ahead to firm ground paying out line. 
Then winch up load and proceed. 








A CARCO “R” HOIST equipped tractor 
coupled to a portable spar can go into a heavy 
stand or rough terrain where arching is impracti- 
cal and do a quick job of cold-decking. Many 
loggers are now producing pulpwood profits from 
otherwise waste trees by pre-logging with a mo- 
bile spar. 





@ CARCO SULKY 
LOGGING PRODUCES 
Pk or WHERE TIMES more 

ogs than ground skid- 
Ant Kio FALL YOUR TREES in a 
herringbone pattern, butt ends in the di- 
rection of Sulky travel, for best production. 








Rais 


& THE NEW SNATCH CHOKER SYSTEM for Sulky or high lead 
logging saves valuable gathering time in the woods. Pre-set chokers are 
“snatched” to the mainline, then logs are automatically bunched as the line 
is pulled in. 


CARCO tractor logging equipment and methods have been developed by log- 
gers for loggers on all types of operations. REMEMBER—THERE IS A 
CARCO WINCH OR HOIST FOR NEARLY EVERY CRAWLER TRAC- 
TOR EVER MADE AND AN ARCH OR SULKY FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
TIMBER. 
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City, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and Moss Point, 
Miss.; Florida Pulp & Paper Co., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
Mobile, Ala.; Coosa River Newsprint Co., 
Childersburg, Ala.; Gulf States Paper 
Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., Bogalusa, La.; and Johns- 
Manville Products Corp., Natchez, Miss. 

4. Louisiana west of the Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Texas: 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., 
Hodge, La.; International Paper Co., Bas- 
trop and Springhill, La., and Camden, 
Ark.; Southland Paper Mills Inc., Lufkin, 
Tex.; and Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Pasadena, Tex. 

The association already has district for- 
esters to handle organization work under 
the decentralized set-up: F. J. Cook, at 
Marshall, Tex.; Dawson Jennings, Elber- 
ton, Ga.; H. J. Doyle, area forester for 
North Carolina and Virginia; and asso- 
ciation headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., 
where Henry J. Malsberger, forester- 
manager holds forth. 


Review of Talks 


Ray F. Weston, Association presi- 
dent, commented at a dinner session that 
“regulation propaganda had come out 
of hibernation” but is currently very 
nebulous. Referring directly to a recently 
published article, he declared the facts 
were distorted, and either the author did 
not know from ignorance or will not 
admit what is correct. He spoke of bring- 
ing the pulpwood dealers more actively 
and extensively into the Association’s af- 
fairs. New members this year included 
Coosa River Newsprint Co. (Childersburg. 
Ala.); The Mead Corp. (mill at Kingsport, 
Tenn.); and the Independent Pulpwood 
Dealers’ Assn. of East Texas. 

C. F. Korstian, Duke Forestry School 
dean, gave the history of the Duke forest 
and was leader for a field trip. First lands 
were acquired from 1924 to 1927, and in- 
tensive management begun in 1941. The 
stand is typical, and the forest has been 
self sustaining for the 16 fiscal years com- 
pleted. The forest includes 7,259 acres, of 
which 1,034 are plantation. 

Henry Malsberger reviewed recent as- 
sociation activities; stated the educational 
motion pictures will soon be completed 
for distribution. The Association mills last 
year planted 7 million seedlings on their 
own land; gave away 26 million more. 
The plantings approximately ‘4rd of the 
trees cut. ; 

In checking dealers cutting practices on 
100,000 acres of forest lands it was found 
that: 18% of acreage was clear-cut; 18% 
left with seed trees: 43% had partial (se- 
lective) cutting; 13% was salvage opera- 
tion; and 8% land clearing. In terms of 
cordage, 20% of volume was from clear- 
cutting; 30% leaving seed trees; 37% 
from partial cutting; 5% from salvage; 
and 8% from land clearing. The percent- 
age of lands on which partial cutting is 
practiced is increasing. 

V. J. Rudolph, assistant forestry pro- 
fessor at Duke, reported on cooperative 
pulpwood operations among farmers and 
small land owners. The objective, he 
said, is to maintain a woodyard (selling 
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LEADING SPEAKERS AND PARTICIPANTS at the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Ass‘n meeting at Durham, 
N. C., included, left to right: Top row, C. F. KORSTIAN, Dean, Duke University’s forestry school; VERTREES 
YOUNG, of Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La.; J. E. McCAFFERY, International Paper Co., George- 
town, S. C.; J. H.. JOHNSON, Chesapeake Corp. of Virginia, West Point, Va.; V. J. RUDOLPH, Ass't. Forestry 
Professor, of Duke; and EARL PORTER, International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Lower row: RAY F. WESTON, Association President, of Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Mobile, Ala.; HENRY J. 
MALSBERGER, Association Forester-Manager, Atlanta, Ga.; C. A. HALUPKA, Continental Can Co.; ERNIE ALLEN, 
Union Bag & Paper Co.; PROF. A. E. WACKERMAN, Duke Forestry School; DALLAS T. DAILY, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad; D. E. HAAS, Glatfelter Paper Co.; and JAMES H. GRAHAM, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 


Charleston, S. C. 





AT SOUTHERN PULPWOOD CONSERVATION MEET Dr. T. S. Coile, Professor of Forest Soils at Duke University 
demenstrates method whereby a sample of soil brought up by an auger can be used, in conjunction with 
special charts worked out at Duke, to predict the height of trees on any given site at any given period 
of their growth. It was computed that on this particular site, a pine 50 years old would have attained 


a height of 90 feet. 


to the pulpwood dealer) into which 
farmers can bring small quantities from 
clearing edges of right of ways, thinning 
back from field edges, etc., that is trees 
that would ordinarily be left to lie and 
rot. 

A. E. Wackerman, professor of forestry, 
told of the arrangement established be- 
tween the Duke School of Forestry and 
the Southern Pine Association whereby 
the college would recommend graduates 
and the Association place them with lum- 
ber mills for a year’s apprenticeship. The 


university will cooperate with other in- 
dustries in time. 


Thinning and Other Practices 


During the field trip on the second 
day close attention was given not only 
to good practice but to results shown from 
“bad” cutting, which was purposely car- 
ried out in the 16 year old management 
tests. 

On thinning in a natural stand, Dr. 
Korstian said to maintain a live crown on 
the upper 4% of the tree. Asked about 
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Helps your coated paper sell 





The slicker “feel” and glossier appearance that 
NOPCO* ESI imparts to coated stock... 
- enhances its sales appeal 


Though NOPCO ESI is a comparatively new product, it is 
looked on as an old friend in many coated paper mills. 
That's because this aqueous dispersion of an insoluble 
metallic soap helps in so many ways to give your coated 
stock the slick feel, the luster and smooth finish that de- 
note a product of the highest grade. 


You'll get the same fine results from NOPCO ESI, the 
same brightness, gloss and smooth finish whether you use 
the conventional or paper machine coating process... 
whether you use starch or casein as the adhesive in your 
clay coatings. You'll also find that NOPCO ESI improves 
flow and brushing characteristics. 


NOPCO ESI reduces flaking and dusting . . . More and 
more mills report that NOPCO ESI reduces flaking and 
cracking and improves fold . . . thoroughly plasticizes 
pigment particles even after the coating has dried with 
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the result that dusting on the supercalenders is reduced, 
cleaner rolls and more efficient action assured. Some 
users even find NOPCO ESI useful in controlling foam in 
their coating composition. 


SIMPLE—STABLE . . . NOPCO ESI is readily diluted to any 
desired concentration . . . gives a dispersion stable to 
both mild acids and alkalis. 


GOOD SUGGESTION for manufacturers of uncoated folding 
box board . . . To improve your product from the printing 
standpoint — particularly when oil-base inks are em- 
ployed — use NOPCO ESI with starch on the calender 
stack of the board machines. 


HOW TO GET THE WHOLE STORY .. . If you—in commo: 
with many other mills —have difficulty in attaining uni- 
formly satisfactory performance from clay coatings — 
write for complete particulars on NOPCO ESI. 


e 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 
Formerly National Oil Products Co. 
Branches: BOSTON * CHICAGO © CEDARTOWN, GA. © RICHMOND, CALIF. 
An Affiliate of the American Pulp and Paper Mills Superintendents Association 
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Aqueous Dispersion of an 
Insoluble Metallic Soap 
| NCD EVOLVED THROUGH euniittn 








a hardwood understory, he said thin the 
crop as needed and when you take the 
final crop go after the species you want 
for the stand. On stand conversion and 
cleaning he said cleaning cost them as 
much as planting; but could cost more. 

In loblolly pine plantation thinning, he 
discussed taking out each eight row first, 
which provides a drive-in. Then next 
time the middle row of the remaining 
seven. Afterwards, use the crown method. 
Asked why a cut was not heavier, he said 
a measure of protection from effect of 
glaze, should one come. He advised 
against pruning. In discussing disease, he 
urged “grow the species” that fit natur- 
ally. Worst effects of disease show where 
the stand is bad (inadequate) anyway. 

One demonstration was loblolly pine, 
cut with seed trees left but in a stand 
in which the trees were not sufficiently 
mature. In this area, he said, when lob- 
lolly trees have reached their optimum 
size for pulpwood they are big enough 
for seed. 

Where the soil is good the hardwoods 
spring out when pines are taken, particu- 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER’S CONSERVATION FORESTERS attending the Southern Pulpwood meeting. Left 
to right: CHARLES W ROBERTSON, Natchitoches, La,; OSCAR J. TRACZEWITZ, Georgetown, S. C.; BARRY T, 
GRIFFITH, Dunn, N. C.; REX CAREY, Camden, Ark.; H. M. (Swede) ROLLER, Panama City, Fla. 


larly the yellow poplar. This condition 
contrasts to that in Arkansas, where pines 
come in. Clear cutting in patches for 
loblolly has proven satisfactory. 

T. S. Coile, professor of forest soils at 
Duke, stated the actual production of for- 
est growth can be predicted from the soil 
it will grow on. The University is mak- 
ing soil tests in forests all along the 
Southeastern seaboard. 


New Duncan Bay Mills 
FIGURE IN WOOD REVOLUTION 


Like the new Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch kraft pulp mill now operating at 
Port Alberni, B. C., the new kraft pulp 
mill and newsprint mill to be built by Ca- 
nadian Western Lumber Co. at Duncan 
Bay, on Vancouver Island, also will be 
based upon utilization of the wood residue 
from lumber and logging operations. 

The successful operation of the twin 
mills at Duncan Bay may be an important 
step in “a wood-use revolution” now going 
on in the Pacific Northwest and lead to 
sweeping changes in the region’s forest 
economy. 

During the first years of the mills’ op- 
eration most if not all of the raw mater- 
ial will come from the far-flung logging 
operations of Comox Logging & Railway 
Co., the big log-producing subsidiary of 
Canadian Western headed by R. J. Fil- 
berg as vice-president and general mana- 
ger. However, the wood used will be for- 
est debris and salvaged material resulting 
from primary sawlog operations, chiefly 
in the Nanaimo Lakes and Ladysmith and 
Comox areas. 


In an average year Comox produces 
about 200,000,000 feet of logs (equivalent 
to 400,000 cords), and it is estimated that 
about 25% of this total will be available 
as salvage wood, practically all hemlock, 
ideal for pulpwood purposes. This means 
that 50,000,000 feet of salvage logs, or 100, 
000 cords, will be available from the com- 
pany’s own holdings. 

However, the company will not limit its 
source of supply to its own operations, 
especially in the years when, because of 
the vagaries of the sawlog market, the 
total cut of sawlogs may be reduced from 
the present average. The company plans 
to buy substantial volume of salvage ma- 
terial from other logging operations in the 
adjacent territory as well as from small 
wood lots to be operated by farmers, and 
other small timber holders. 

Vast Pulpwood Resources 

The ultimate amount of salvage ma- 
terial or small logs that may be available 
for pulping on the British Columbia coast 
is almost incalculable if scientific mana- 
gement and progressive utilization policy 


is adopted. On the basis of a total log cut 
in the coastal region amounting to 2,000, 
000,000 feet, Comox accounts for roughly 
10%. Thus, if the ratio of Comox’s exper- 
ience is applicable to the entire area, a 
total of 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood from 
salvaged material will be available. 

Several natural factors favor such a de- 
velopment. One of them is that in a 
majority of heavy Douglas fir stands in 
the coastal area tributary to Duncan Bay 
the under-cover of small trees usually 
runs strongly to hemlock, the ideal pulp- 
wood species, rather than to Douglas fir. 
This means that of the available forest 
debris left after primary Douglas fir log- 
ging a large proportion is of small hem- 
lock, now assured a ready market. Be- 
cause of the comparatively insignificant 
stature of the hemlock under cover in 
Douglas fir stands, the full potential of 
this source of supply has consistently been 
overlooked or neglected. 

In harvesting this material application 
of the board foot measurement would not 
be economic, as in terms of board feet to 
be produced the cost of utilization would 
be out of line.. However, the conversion 
of this material to cubic feet for pulpwood 
changes the picture completely. This ts 
one of the key facts developed by Comox 
Logging & Railway Co. in its experiments 
with salvage logging on Vancouver Island 
during the past four years. 

While Comox Logging & Railway Co. 
will depend on salvage material, as previ- 
ously stated, for the next 20 years or per- 
haps longer, the pulp mills will need a 
guaranteed supply on a sustained yield 
basis, and that is probably the main reason 
for the company’s application, through 
another Canadian Western subsidiary, for 
the 800,000-acre forest tract on Vancouver 
Island, the adjacent islands and part of 
the British Columbia mainland. 





HERE IS AN ARTIST'S 
SKETCH of the $30,000,- 
000 sulfite pulp mill 
project planned by Cel- 
anese Corp. of Amer- ~ 
ica at Port Edward, B. 
C. In background is 
the Skeena River, and 
in left foreground is 
shown deepwater dock 
and rail facilities. In 
enclosed basin is log 
pond, with jackladders 
rising to conveyors that ~ 
carry pulpwood to saw- 
mill and thence to pulp 
mill. Large building at 
tight is to be occupied - 
by the drying machines and pu 
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An authoritative survey of the 
actual tonnage production losses incurred 
in the mills along the Columbia River 
during the recent disastrous floods has 
been completed by PULP & PAPER. This 
survey shows losses in paper, insulating 
board and market pulp totalled more than 
27,000 tons and probably about 30,000 tons, 
which is considerably more than the 
estimates previously made by the govern- 
ment and other earlier reports. Losses and 
repair work, calculated in dollars, will be 
at least several million dollars. 

The loss in market pulp which normally 
goes to eastern paper mills was 5,225 tons, 
-all in bleached sulfite made at the Long- 
view, Wash., mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. An equal amount of this pulp produc- 
tion also was lost due to the boom men’s 
strike in May—a month prior to the flood, 
and not calculated in the round figure of 
30,000 tons loss due to the flood. This 
meant loss of nearly 3% of national 
capacity. 

All of the eight pulp and paper mills 
on the lower Columbia River were wholly 
or partially shut down for varying periods 
—for several days up to a month. In at 
least one plant a couple of machines were 
on continuous operation in spite of ad- 
verse conditions, thus keeping available 
a group of men at any time for emergency 
needs. 

The first mill to close down was Co- 
lumbia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash. Production was stopped May 27, 
permitting removal of motors and pulp 
and paper stock. No. 3 machine resumed 
operation June 25, No. 2 on June 29 and 
No. 1 during the week of July 19. Lost 
production tonnage from the shut-down 
is reported as 3,500 tons of printing paper. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. mill at Camas 
operated the new No. 15 machine con- 
tinuously, but the other machines were 
down for periods varying from 13 to 28 
days, with, of course, considerably pro- 
duction loss. 

North Portland Division of Western 
Waxed Paper Co., North Portland, Ore., 
was down the month of June and perhaps, 
this operation was more severely hit than 
any plant on the river, as far as concerns 
finished and unfinished paper. stock. Lost 
production in finished paper approximates 
1,400 tons, including both waxing and 
gumming plants. However, this loss is not 
calculated in totals because production 
was stepped up in the other two divisions 
in California. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., while releas- 
ing no figures on Camas, issued this re- 
port: 

“Loss at Camas was confined to loss of 
production and expenses incurred to pro- 
tect the plant and cleanup after flood 
waters receded, all merchandise, stocks 
and electrical equipment in flood areas 
having been moved to higher levels. Log 
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Flood Loss 30,000 Tons 


STRIKE ALSO REDUCES MARKET PULP 


losses were minor. As yet, damages cannot 
be determined but are estimated at a net 
of $1,500,000 (for both Camas and North 
Portland).” 

Weyerhaeuser’s pulp mill at Longview 
was out of operation because of flood con- 
ditions 19 days, accounting for the loss of 
5,225 tons of bleached sulfite market pulp 
production. The plant closed down June 
1, having been in operation only two 
weeks following the boom men’s strike 
which ended May 18. The plant lost an- 
other 19 days’ production, 5,225 tons, 
from the strike shut-down. 

St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Ore., lost production of 5,000 tons of 
bleached and unbleached kraft paper dur- 
ing mill stoppage from May 29 to June 28. 






Pacific Paperboard Co., Longview, lost 
300 tons of production because of the 
flood. No. 4 machine produced continu- 
ously on newsprint, but machines 1, 2 
and 3 were operated intermittently on 
paperboard. Rail movement to or from 
the mill was cut off 21 days. 


Lost tonnage figures for Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview, were not available, but 
production was completely stopped for 
several days and the plant continued on a 
partial production basis for two weeks 
before resuming normal operation. 


Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., St. 
Helens, was inoperative for 20 days, thus 
losing 2,340 tons of insulating board pro- 
duction. 





NEW OFFICERS OF HAWLEY Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore., announced in this magazine last month 
(left to right): NORMAN CHANDLER, new President, who is publisher of the Los Angeles Times. PHILIP 
CHANDLER, Vice President and General Manager of the Times, who was elected a Vice President of 
Hawley and. CARL E. BRAUN, Vice President and Mill Manager. Within a few ths the company’s 





name will be changed to Publishers Paper Co., Mr. Norman Chandler has announced. 


Change to Newsprint 
At Hawley Pulp & Paper 

Paper machines No. 1 and 3 of Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore., 
were changetd over to the manufacture 
of newsprint in April. No. 1 formerly 
made wrapping paper and No. 3 previous- 
ly made toweling and wrap. No. 4, the 
large machine, continues on newsprint 
and No. 2 machine, smallest of the four, 
is still making fruit wrap and toilet. 


National Container Acquires 
Plant in Minnesota 

National Container Corp. has acquired 
the former Kraft Containers, Inc., con- 
verting plant in Minneapolis and organ- 
ized it as a wholly owned subsidiary under 
the name of National Container Corp. of 
Minnestota. 

This is the 10th converting plant ac- 
quired by National Container, all served 
with kraft board from the company’s own 
board mills. 





Kalamazoo Safety Council 
Visits Mills for Surveys 


MacSimBar Paper Co., Otsego, Mich., 
and Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Mich., have been visited by 
the Kalamazoo Safety Council and “suc- 
cessful studies” have been made to reduce 
accident frequency in these plants, ac- 
cording to James Lewis, director of the 
council. 

Plant visitations are a new innovation 
by the council and already there is “a 
waiting list” of mills. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. has renewed 
its research fellowships at the University 
of Wisconsin and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for the 1948-49 school year, 
according to H. A. Rothchild, technical 
director of Kimberly-Clark and chairman 
of its committee on fellowships, which 
also includes Mr. R. W. Lyons, Assistant 
Vice-president and Manager of Wood- 
lands, and W. H. Swanson, Chief-of-staff. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
FLANGES 


necessary complements 
for piping installations! 


COMPANION 


Where flanged connections are tolerances. They are threaded to insure 
indicated for your piping system, exact 90 degree angle of thread to face. 
ESCO Stainless Steel Flanges will 


serve you best. Accurately machined to full dimensions. 


They resist corrosion for the lifetime of 
the piping system. 


Adaptable for quick assembly and dis- 
assembly of piping. 


Rigidly inspected. 


Carried in stock to 150 pounds ASA 
standards, in complete range of sizes 
from 1/2 inch to 12 inch. Flanges for 





pressures above 150 pounds, promptly 
Interchangeable with standard flanges. available on special order. 


Selection of companion, slip-on, blind, 


reducing, and Van Stone types. ESCO Stainless Steel flanges may 


be ordered from the ESCO office 
ESCO companion flanges have sharp, nearest you. Or fill in and mail 
_ Clean cut threads, comply with exacting = the coupon below. 





STAINLESS STEEL 
FOR ULTIMATE ECONOMY 
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ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2166 N.W. 25th Avenue, Portland 10, Oregon 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2166 N.W. 25th AVENUE e PORTLAND 10, OREGON 


Please send data and prices on ESCO 
(0 Companion [J Slip-on [] Blind [] Reducing 
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The “Good Business”’ of Housekeeping 











THIS PAPER WON CUNNINGHAM AWARD For 1948 IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 








By Conrad C. Thiel 


Superintendent, U. S. Gypsum Co., Los Angeles 


The success of any business is depend- 
ent upon its ability to excell in safety, 
quality, costs, production and housekeep- 
ing. These are the fundamentals of any 
operation, department, or plant. It 
doesn’t matter if it is a crew, shift, or 
department that we are responsible for, 
we must recognize that before we can 
do a good job, we must have done it 
safely, turned out a quality job, at high- 
est production and lowest cost with good 
housekeeping. It is impossible to divorce 
one from the other. They go hand in 
hand. Therefore, it is logical that in any 
discussion of any one of these items, we 
should discuss how it affects the others. 


Probably the two most closely related 
of these five fundamentals of good busi- 
ness are housekeeping and safety. It is 
practically impossible to conceive of a 
safe plant with poor housekeeping. It is 
a fact that poor housekeeping can be 
found to be one of the causes of prac- 
tically every accident or at least to have 
contributed to it. What would be some 
examples? There are numerous examples 
in paper mills. The practice of allowing 
tie wires from the bales to collect dis- 
orderly on the floor presents a stumbling 
hazard. Or the wires dangling down 
from the pipe lines, etc., are a booby 
trap to put out an eye. Incorrect stack- 
ing presents a hazard; grease and oil is a 
slippery hazard. If there is not a place 
for everything and it is kept there, safety 
is involved. 

This could be exemplified by a recent 
near-accident to an oiler. Pike poles 
with a sharp metal point are used to cut 
paper off the wrapped dryer. The person 
who last used the pole, instead of hang- 
ing it in the rack, left it laying down. 
The oiler came rushing by and the steel 
point went through his shoe and stuck 
into his foot. We can readily see that 
this was poor housekeeping for it was 
not orderly house and, because it was 
not, an accident very nearly was experi- 
enced. 

There are other examples: The collec- 
tion of dust and dirt on rafters and 
equipment is hazardous not only to our 
employees, but to our equipment. Safety 
and housekeeping are very closely re- 
lated. The one thing that can be done to 
assure a good safety record is to insist 
on good housekeeping. 

Housekeeping affects the quality of 
products. Good housekeeping will tend 
to produce good quality and vice versa. 
The collection of dirt, dust, grime and 
oil on equipment can drop off into the 
product and be the cause of rejection or 
complaint. Quite often inspectors are 
depended upon to overcome this by trim- 
ming or throwing out low quality prod- 
ucts. Yet it is known they can not be 
100% efficient. They correct a result and 
not a cause. Get your house in order 
and the inspectors will have an easier 
job. There will be less quality trouble 
and the plant appearance will improve. 
Now not only does visible poor house- 
keeping affect quality, but the house- 
keeping hid inside of equipment affects 
it. How can this be? Suppose a pipe 
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line is allowed to fill up with slime, dirt 
or sludge. The line can not efficiently 
carry the water, for example, in the 
quantities necessary. And also as the 
“crud” sluffs off, it goes into the product 
and this is a serious problem in paper 
mills. Therefore, one can not always be 
smug in his belief that he has good 
housekeeping if the outside of his equip- 
ment is in good order. Lift the lid! Good 
housekeeping is very definitely a great 
help in the production of a high quality 
product. Go through a food processing 
plant where state and federal laws re- 
quire excellent housekeeping because it 
has been proven that an orderly house is 
conducive to highest possible quality. 


Costs! Yes, good housekeeping is an 
aid in meeting standards. It has already 
been seen that it will increase quality, 
and by doing this, the number of quality 
complaints and their resulting charge- 
backs will be reduced. 


The example of dirt and grime in 
equipment not only results in sub-stand- 
ard quality, but also can and quite often 
does result in interruptions in opera- 
tions. The sluffing off of foreign mate- 
rials can cause breaks with resultant 
lost time and waste. This is costly for it 
is only by staying in continued opera- 


Man plots de- 


struction of man, 
then calls it “fate.” 
A better word 
for this would be 


“hate.” 
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tions that we can meet standard costs. 
Poor housekeeping can result also in 
operations at reduced speeds. If due to 
poor housekeeping of our equipment, the 
wire is allowed to become dirty, its ef- 
ficiency of formation is impaired and it 
is necessary to run at reduced speeds 
with resultant low quality, low produc- 
tion. This increases unit cost. There is 
one other interdependency of costs and 
housekeeping. 

One of the most important functions 
that it is mecessary to control if good 
costs are to be made is formulation. 
In other words, the efficient usage of 
raw materials. Too much emphasis can 
not be put on this. In any of our opera- 
tions, nothing new is being created. Raw 
materials are rearranged and recombined 
to give a desired product. Mill opera- 
tions add to this raw material horse- 
power, steam and man power. Good 
housekeeping will aid in these efforts. 
For example, poor housekeeping in the 
storing or warehousing of raw materials 
results in disorderliness which in turn 
results in loss of material or waste. It 
alo results in wrong formulation. 


If raw materials are haphazardly 
stored, employes can not be expected to 
at all times get the correct material at 
the correct time. This is serious, for all 
processes demand that raw materials be 
used in the correct proportions. If this 
is not done, it is very apparent that the 
results will hinder production, produce 
confusion, and substandard products that 
result in increased costs due to poor 
housekeeping. The same can be said of 
warehousing or handling of the finished 
product. A great deal of expense and 
trouble is entailed producing a product 
at a minimum cost. Then quite often 
poor housekeeping is allowed to spoil 
the good job that has been done. The 
products are stored in such a manner 
that they. are damaged, or stencils are 
put on blotched up, or someone scribbles 
the batch number. That’s poor house- 
keeping, and workmanship just as sure 
as a dirty floor is. All of this increases 
costs for it produces waste, complaints 
and buyer resistance. Yes, costs are af- 
fected by housekeeping. 

Production can be and is affected by 
housekeeping. In all our other compari- 
sons this has been pointed out. For off- 
quality product reduces production due 
to rejection of material; even safety af- 
fects production. For an accident is an 
interruption in the orderly procedure of 
an operation, and certainly an interrup- 
tion hinders production. This is wasted 
manpower. Get housekeeping in order 
and derive the fruit of improved produc- 
tion. 

Besides affecting these five fundamen- 
tals, there is one other point that should 
be brought out. That is morale. Don’t 
overlook this one thing that is all-im- 
portant. If employes of a department 
have high morale that department will 
lick any problem that can be tossed its 
way. As an example of this. Speed of 
operation had been discussed and em- 
phasized. The other day a backtender, 
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This STEBBINS Tank leads 
A DOUBLE LIFE... 


For example, one 40’ diameter Stebbins Semtile Tank is covered 
with a single span circular slab — supports two deckers, a con- 
veyor and a building over the equipment. 


Semtile tanks are actually stronger when they carry a load because 
compression is set up in the wall which materially aids in resisting 
temperature and shrinkage stresses. 


Yes, Semtile tanks save space without compromising sound design. 


When you have a tank problem, consult Stebbins. 


xx Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEATILE TOWER 





in answer to how fast he was going, said 
310. Further discussion of the importance 
of speed followed. At the time he was 
going 310; the machine was apparently 
doing all it could. About half an hour 
later, he called the foreman over, and, all 
smiles, said, “I just got another two feet 
out of her and I think I can get a little 
more.” That is high morale. There are 
many things that contribute to it, and 
one of these is housekeeping. What is 
your attitude when you walk into a 
messy plant? You immediately are 
thrown into a depressive mood, whether 
you realize it or not. On the other hand, 
if the plant is clean and orderly, your 
attitude is clean and orderly. And by 
being in this frame of mind, you are one 
step farther along the way to high 
morale. 

A person normally does not like to 
work in a disorderly place. So, insist 
that employes maintain good housekeep- 
ing. They and the department will bene- 
fit, for their morale will be much better. 

It has been seen how housekeeping af- 
fects the departmental success. It is 
known what the results will be. The 
next move is to consider some plan to 
control it. The prime purpose of any 
plan must be to get each individual em- 
ploye to do a good job of housekeeping. 
This is a point that must at all times be 
considered. Before it is known where 
conditions need to be improved, it must 
be known what conditions exist, where 
they exist and the contributing causes. 
How else can this be determined other 
than by going and looking and seeing 
what you look at? Therefore, an inspec- 
tion must be made. It is not meant to 
mentally note down things while walking 
to a trouble spot. That’s not an inspec- 
tion. In the first place, housekeeping is 
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secondary. To be a success, an inspection 
must be made with one purpose in mind 
and that is housekeeping: and do not de- 
pend on mental notes—take along a pen- 
cil and paper and note them down. 
Crawl into every corner you can, open 
doors, climb ladders, go up on the roof. 
Don’t just look ahead—every once in a 
while, turn around and see where you 
have been. Probably something will be 
seen hidden behind a column. If this is 
conscientiously done, an inspection of 
any department can be made and well 
over a hundred items—regardless of how 
recently a cleanup has been made—can 
be noted down. 

It must be known what conditions exist 
before anything can be done about them. 

After the conditions have been deter- 
mined, the next thing to do is take the 
list and subdivide it as to responsibilities. 
Is the condition one of mechanical or is 
it operating? If it is mechanical, deter- 
mine the correction to stop the condition. 
Analyze it and see if an alteration can 
correct the cause of the condition ever 
again being a housekeeping item. If the 
condition is operating, set up a schedule 
for the proper permanent correction and 
decide whose responsibility it will be. 

Now, so far the plan has been all plan- 
ning and no execution. The best plan in 
the world is not worth anything unless 
we do something about it. The people 
who are going to do something about it 
are the employes. Therefore, they must 
be informed as to the poor housekeeping 
conditions that exist, how it can be cor- 
rected and what it will mean to them. 
Meetings held with the shifts will get 
them to thinking and give them the 
overall picture of what is expected. It 
will help them to set high standards. 
Discuss with them general practices that 








are detrimental. Make them realize that 
it is insisted that they maintain good 
housekeeping. Getting together one shift 
a week for 15 minutes will pay big divi- 
dends. 


With these meetings, the stage will be 
set for specific examples. This can be 
done best by on-the-job instructions. Let 
the man see, feel and smell just what is 
being talked about. The impression will 
be more lasting. Talk over with him 
how it can be corrected. Try to get the 
man to point out the bad spots. Let him 
say how he is going to correct it. It 
then becomes his idea—and everyone 
works harder on his own ideas than on 
someone else’s. Make it a practice to 
discuss the job operations with the op- 
erator. It will pay dividends not only in 
housekeeping, but in all those funda- 
mentals of good business. In any such 
discussion, there will be criticism. If it 
is carried out properly, the department 
will benefit. If not, a bad condition is 
made worse. Make the criticism con- 
structive so that the employe will under- 
stand what is wanted, how to do it, and 
why he should do it. It is always good 
practice to compliment before your crit- 
icize. A plan has been instituted. What 
is the next step? Follow it up! See that 
the job is done. If the same item keeps 
coming back on the list, it is known that 
the corrective measure was not right. 
Find the right means. Make sure that 
the employes know that it is meant and 
also that they will receive help. 


The interdependency of the fundamen- 
tals of successful operations have been 
shown. It has been shown how house- 
keeping can materially aid the depart- 
ment. A plan -has..been developed; a 
method of carrying it out has been sug- 
gested. The problem has been analyzed 
and a method of attack has been devel- 
oped. Execution and follow-up have 
been planned. These are the steps to 
follow in the solution of any problem. 
Will you try them on housekeeping? 


Barrell’s Annual 
Is Ready for 1948 


The seventh volume of Barrell’s 
Paper Annual is ready for distribu- 
tion as a free service to members of 
the industry from manufacturers of 
Siamese and Tour Boss dryer felts. 


The only complete and up-to-date 
directory available of industry asso- 
ciation officials has been expanded. 
Three feature articles, well illustrat- 
ed, make up the front matter of 
Volume VII: “A Bird’s-eye View” 
of the industry by E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary of the American 
Pulp & Paper Association; first of a 
series on “Great American Research 
Laboratories” (Hercules Powder 
Co.), and “How Uncle Sam Buys Pa- 
per,” by M. S. Kantrowitz, technical 
director of the U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 


This volume is attractively printed 
under direction of The Callaway 
Associates, Boston, and copies may 
be obtained without charge from 
William L. Barrell Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
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From time to time we have modestly 
let it be known that things are going 
well at Moore & White. Without 
fanfare, then—although we are 
sorely tempted—we submit a few 
bald but significant statistics. 
Business on Moore & White books 
is ten times what it was when new 
management took the reins two years 
ago. Accounts are ten times the num- 
ber then . new customers, and 
many old ones who have returned to 
the fold, bringing their major paper- 
making problems with them. 
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Productive floor space has been 
doubled in those two years. Existing 
equipment has been thoroughly mod- 
ernized and supplemented by new 
machine tools where needed to create 


a well-balanced production set-up. 


Personnel—more than quadrupled— 
includes a new team of seasoned engi- 
neers and sales-engineers whose com- 


- 


to admit it 





petence is well known and respected 
in the paper-making industry. 

We can't stress the magnitude of 
our backlog without facing-up to the 
matter of deliveries. They're better 
than you might suppose, Finished 
work is leaving our plant in ever- 
increasing. volume. We'll do our 
level best to meet your requirements. 


The MOORE & WHITE Company 


15TH STREET AND LEHIGH 


AVENUE e 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


CUSTOM-BUILT MACHINES FOR MAKERS OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
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Infra-Red or Radiant Heat for Drying 


Under modern competitive conditions, 
with existing labor costs and overhead, 
it is highly important that all drying of 
paper on the machines and of coating 
and printing be accompanied as quickly 
as possible. With some products a defi- 
nite time factor is involved. Any attempt 
to accelerate drying beyond reasonable 
limits would effect the finished product— 
this is particularly true of heavier papers 
and board. In paper making the actual 
weight of the water which has to be re- 
moved runs into the hundreds of pounds 
per hour and, in the case of heavier pa- 
pers, into tons per hour. Paper machines 
operating at high speed make it impor- 
tant to evaporate a large volume of wa- 
ter in the shortest possible time, and 
within reasonable limitations as far as 
space is concerned. 

Steam has long been the accepted 
source of heat for paper drying, and it 
has done a good job. There is always, 
however, the desire and the economic 
urge to further increase drying speeds, 
thereby increasing output and, most im- 

- portant, the profits. Under practical con- 
ditions steam temperatures can be car- 
ried just so far, and then a ceiling is 
reached due to pressure limitations. To 
increase speed by adding dryers fre- 
quently entails not only a substantial in- 
vestment for the dryers themselves, but 
additional space which is not always 
available. Then too, additional dryers 
require additional steam which may 
mean that additional boiler capacity 


By G. R. Van Kampen 


Mr. Van Kampen, sales manager 
of Red-Ray Manufacturing Co., New 
York City, presented this paper at a 
meeting March 18 of Paper Makers 
and Associates of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. 

Use of gas burners or rays of one 
kind or another for faster drying of 
paper is being made in several 
mills, including the Los Angeles 
area. One mill in that region re- 
ports a 10% increase in drying pro- 
duction. 


would be required. This presents a more 
serious problem. 

The logical solution in many cases is 
additional sources of heat and means of 
applying this heat. The textile industry 
found that through the addition of gas 
burners it was possible to increase their 
drying speeds without the addition of 
further steam equipment. Now certain 
paper mills have adopted gas burners as 
a means of speeding up their drying. 


Radiant Heat 


In recent years, infra-red or radiant 
heat has been widely proclaimed as the 
drying miracle. Startling claims have 


been made as to the magic drying prop- 
eries of infra-red lamps and infra-red 
or radiant gas burners. 


With any new development, there is 
great danger of over-enthusiasm. People 
read and hear of amazing claims and 
form opinions based on superficial knowl- 
edge. They are prone to accept the 
theory that a new development is the 
forerunner of another era. This has 
been particularly true of infra-red or 
radiant heat. It is a general miscon- 
ception that by means of infra-red waves 
heat may be imparted to the interior o? 
a piece of material and actual drying 
accomplished outward from the center. 
The public seems to have jumped to the 
conclusion that here is a combination of 
x-ray and heat ray which will penetrate 
any material and, in some magic way, 
eliminate water or other solvents and 
vehicles from the interior of an object. 


That is just so much bunk! And it is 
most unfortunate. Eventually there may 
be disillusionment and a tendency to 
underestimate the real value of infra-red 
or radiant heat. You will note that I say 
infra-red OR radiant heat. Actually the 
terms are practically synonymous. Infra- 
red refers to heat in wave form, the 
waves being of such length that they are 
just beyond the range of human vision. 
In other words, the heat waves emitted 
by a heated body. These heat waves will 
travel through air without interruption, 
but when they reach a solid material— 
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DRAPER’S ATLAS of 
AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 


containing 37 maps of the States where 
paper is made, together with important 
facts and figures, answers many interest- 
ing questions and shows plant locations. 


This forty-four-page book, cloth bound 
in board, will be mailed free on applica- 
tion to anyone actually engaged in pulp 
or papermaking. To others, the price L 
is $2.00 postpaid, while the edition lasts. 
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DRAPER BROTHERS C OMPANY 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ralph E. Briggs, Sales Manager 















BRADFORD WEST WILLIAM N. CONNOR, Jr. L. H. BREYFOGLE 
Pittsfield, Mass. Canton, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WALTER A. SALMONSON L. L. GRIFFITHS, Jr. 
519-20 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Kalemazoo, Mich. 
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RUBBER COVERED CONVEYOR BELT 
RUBBER TRANSMISSION BELT 
PAPER MILL HOSE 
YARWAY STEAM TRAPS 
LEATHER BELTING 
FIRE HOSE 
CONDERSITE PULLEY LAGGING 


Write for Prices 


GENERAL RUBBER & SUPPLY 0. 
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that is a material which is opaque to the 
waves—they generate heat upon the sur- 
face of this material. There is no mys- 
terious penetration to the center in any 
appreciable amount. The heat is gener- 
ated where the waves are stopped, usu- 
ally on or very near the surface. 


Radiant Gas Burners 


Typical radiant burners are pressure 
burners. A carefully proportioned mix- 
ture of gas and air is delivered under 
pressure to a refractory surface. The 
mixture burns on and in the somewhat 
porous surface of the refractory, heating 
it to a red glow or a dazzling white, ac- 
cording to the throttle setting. 

The radiant burner, being practically 
flameless, will operate equally well in an 
inverted position. This makes it possible 
to locate burners both above and below 
material being dried, or, when desir- 
able, all burners may be located above 
the material. 

It is true that all of the heat is not in 
the form of radiant heat. There is a con- 
siderable portion of heat in the form of 
heated air and hot products of com- 
bustion. Most of this heat can be used— 
somewhat more when burners are lo- 
cated below the material than when lo- 
cated above the material. However, care- 
ful checking of results with actual in- 
stallations shows that there is not a great 
difference in efficiency between burners 


. located above the material and those 


located below the material. 

Heated air is a widely used drying 
medium and here we have it as a by- 
product just as usable as if it were pro- 
vided by some other source. There is the 
additional advantage that it is at a tem- 
perature higher than that of air sup- 
plied by regular hot air systems. This 
increases the moisture absorbing capac- 
ity of this air. 

The fact that radiant burners are prac- 
tically flameless is of particular impor» 
tance. Excessive flame will discolor and 
scorch material even though there is no 
great volume of heat in the flame itself. 
Radiant burners deliver a much greater 
amount of heat without these harmful 
effects, 

Actual results show that properly in- 
stalled radiant burners will deliver to 
the wet paper more heat within a given 
space than any other heat source in prac- 
tical use. When we mention refractory ~ 
temperatures of over 2,000 degrees, you, 
no doubt, wonder what this would do to 
the paper we are drying. Bear in mind 
that we are working at the wet end of 
the machine. The paper contains a large 
percentage of moisture. As the heat is 
transferred to the wet surface, a rapid 
evaporation takes place, absorbing the 
heat and retaining a safe temperature 
within the material. 

Careful checks have shown that, even 
in the case of light papers, such as tis- 
sues, dangerously high temperatures are 
not reached in the paper itself. 

As most generally used, the great ad- 
vantage offered by radiant burners is in 
increasing overall drying speed through 
the rapid transfer of heat at the wet 
end, thereby helping the dryers rather 
than attempting to supplant them. 

The ideal burner location is below bot- 
tom of first dryers with burners in an 
upright position directed at the material 
on the dryers. When burners are located 
in this manner, the radiant heat is di- 
rected right at the material and the sur- 
plus heated air and products of combus- 
tion flow upward around the dryers, 
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maintaining a higher temperature in that 
area and further accelerating the drying. 
This location is only practical when a pit 
of sufficient depth is available below the 
dryers. 

A light tension switch, making contact 
with the web, will turn the burners off 
instantly in the event of paper breakage. 
In a recent installation of this type an 
electric eye was installed in the pit in 
such a manner that, when the “broke” 
reached a certain level the burners would 
be turned off. 

Where there is no pit, or where there 
is an objection to locating burners under 
the dryers, they may be located in an 
inverted position above the first two or 
three or more dryers, depending upon 
the number of burners to be used. 


Some mills prefer to locate burners 
above and below material, between last 
press roll and first dryer, where there 
is space available at this point. If paper 
broke directly over burners, the tail 
would be pulled away from burners and 
the following portion would fall below. 
Actually, at this stage, the paper cannot 
be ignited from burners unless it is first 
dried. 


Burner Controls 


When burners are turned off, the re- 
fractories cool very rapidly. Actually 
the gas is cut off from the mixture and 
the air continues to flow, exerting a fur- 
ther cooling action. 


It is general practice to interlock the 
burner controls with those of the ma- 
chine so that if the machine is stopped 
for any reason the burners will be turned 
off automatically. A tension switch can 


Inc. 


be used to turn burners off in the event 
of paper breakage. 


Further protection may be provided in 
the form of a centrifugal relay operated 
in connection with the dryers. This will 
turn the burners off if the dryers stop 
due to power failure or failure of the 
drive mechanism. Each burner is pro- 
vided with an individual venturi mixer. 
Air from the compressor is delivered to 
this mixer through a line containing only 
air. Gas is delivered through a separate 
line. In the mixer, which is attached 
directly to the burner manifold, the high 
velocity air inspirates a regulated quan- 
tity of gas and delivers a properly pro- 
portioned mixture to the burners. 


When burners are located in an oven 
or some form of enclosure, combustion 
safeguards of the flame-rod type are used. 
By means of electronic controls and re- 
lays, these hold the gas valves in open 
position. 

If combustian ceases for any reason an 
alarm sounds and a safety shut-off valve 
effects a positive shutting off of gas. 
A time delay relay with air flow switch 
provides a purging period before burners 
may be relighted. Failure of exhaust 
system will also throw burner controls 
into safety position. 


Drying Capacity 

The efficiency of each installation varies 
somewhat, depending upon location of 
burners, type of material being dried, 
moisture content of material, operating 
speed and numerous other factors. 

A careful check of existing installa- 
tions shows that, under average condi- 
tions, .at the wet end burners will in- 


10 EAST 40° STREET, 
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crease the evaporation by from two to 
two and one-half pounds of water per 
hour per linear inch of burner. For ex- 
ample, if a battery of 70-inch burners 
are used, the moisture removal will be 
increased by 140 to 175 pounds per hour, 
or 3360 pounds to 4200 pounds per 24 
hours per burner. 

Actual experience shows that under 
average conditions adding one burner to 
the line increases the drying by the same 
amount as adding one and a half or more 
dryers. For example, six burners added 
to 72 dryers increased the drying by 
15% equal to adding 10.8 dryers. Two 
burners installed with 70 dryers increased 
the drying 7%—equal to the addition of 
49 dryers. Three burners used with 51 
dryers increased the drying by 9.38% or 
the equivalent of 4.8 additional dryers. 

Dryers were operated at pressures of 
50 pounds or slightly higher. 


Drying Coatings and Board 


It would be possible and practical to 
use more burners and obtain greater in- 
creases in drying, as far as drying itself 
is concerned. However, in most plants 
there are other factors which limit the 
speed of the entire paper making oper- 
ation. There is no point in increasing 
the drying out of proportion to the capac- 
ity of the other equipment. 

Each of these installations was simple— 
no extra space was required. The time 
involved averaged three days per job. 

Coatings on board are readily dried 
with radiant burners after carefully de- 
termining the correct space between 
burners and the material. 

In one mill, calender rolls had pre- 
viously been heated by electric strip 
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FASTER CUTTING 





‘WS NEW HD 48 
CLIPPER Masonry Saw 


You’ll be amazed how quickly and: easily 
you can cut virtually any special length or 
shape fsom the hardest masonry materials. 
Clippers save time — save material, assure 
better workmanship on every job. 


i] Model HD-48 , 





With the exclusive Clipper design, proven 
throughout the world and guaranteed to 
provide the fastest cutting speed and 
the lowest cutting costs. 





DUSTLESS MASONRY CUTTING so 
fast and easy. Just turn on the circulating 
water system and slice through the hardest 
masonry materials. Foot Pedal control for 
varying material sizes or lock the cutting 
head at a set position, whichever is desired. 


CLIPPER MAKES THESE CUTS IN SECONDS 


FACE GLAZED b- 
, BRICK TILE 
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THE CLIPPER MFG. CO. 
2818 WARWICK e@ KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS AUSTIN, TEX. 
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FOR SALE 
P & J Fourdrinier section. Wire 133”x 
61’ 2”. Couch rolls. Brest roll. Wire rolls 
and Table rolls. Cone drive and shake. 
Box No. 13, Pulp & Paper. 





WOODLANDS SUPERINTENDENT— 
Desires change, 13 years’ forestry experi- 
ence, 6 years in charge of land acquisi- 
tion, management, and pulpwood produc- 
tion for large paper mill. Forestry grad- 
uate; 34 years of age. Reply Box 10, Pulp 
& Paper, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wn. 





FOR SALE 

McIntosh & Seymour Tandem Compound 
Engine No. 1540. 16” diameter high pres- 
sure — 33” diameter low pressure, 38” 
stroke, 130 R.P.M., rated 500 h.p. Has 
with it Twin Beam Vertical Marine Jet 
Condensor Pump 10x15x22. 

Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass. 





beaters mounted inside the rolls. These 
required frequent attention and replace- 
ment because of moisture conditions. 
Burners applied externally maintained 
the rolls at desired temperature of 450 
degrees F. 

Th drying of board and other rela- 
tively thick materials can be speeded 
through the use of radiant burners but, 
here again, the impossible must not be 
expected. Neither radiant burners nor 
infra-red lamps, will instantly transmit 
a great amount of heat to the interior 
of heavy board. Heat could be de- 
veloped inside the board by induction 
but this is not economically practical 
and would involve extensive equipment 
and attention. 

Radiant burners will deliver to the 
surface of the board a greater amount of 
heat than steam dryers or heated air 
within a given time and space. 

Time is essential for diffusion of the 
heat. This determines the rate at which 
heat may be applied. 

The ideal method of utilizing radiant 
burners in this connection is as pre- 
heaters, and then as intermittent boost- 
ers. 


Fuel 


The gas cost varies widely in different 
areas. Where cheap natural gas is avail- 
able radiant burners can evaporate wa- 
ter at a lower cost than any heat source. 

The fuel is burned-and the heat gen- 
erated right at point of use and applied 
directly. The efficiency is greater than 
when fuel is burned in a boiler at a 
distant point and the heat then trans- 
mitted in the form of steam to dryers 
or to an air heater and then delivered 
to the material through heated air. 

The gas consumption of the burners 
to which I refer is 7 cu. ft. of natural gas 
per hour per linear inch of burner. 
Therefore, a 70-inch burner would con- 
sume 490 cu. ft. of gas per hour. 

If the price for natural gas were 12c 
per thousand cubic feet it would cost 
59/10c (.059c) per hour to operate a 70- 
inch burner. If the price for gas were 
20c, the cost per hour would be 98/10c 
(.098c) per 70-inch burner. When manu- 
factured gas is used, the cost is consider- 
ably higher. If propane gas is used the 
cost is also higher than that for natural 
gas and varies widely according to loca- 
tion and quantity purchased. 

It is interesting to compare the cost 
of drying by radiant gas burners with 
that of drying by infra-red lamps. Both 
show about the same efficiency in utiliza- 


FOR SALE — 15”x30"x36” McIntosh 
and Seymour compound steam engine. 
Approximately 400 hp, 12x25 groove 
split fly wheel for rope drive. Total 
weight approximately 60 tons. Good 
condition. Wire or write Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, 1400 Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 





American Macwinery 
& Evectric Co. 


NEW & REBUILT MOTORS & GENERATORS 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 

AC used 2190HP 300RPM 3/60/2300 Sync. 

AC used 1500HP 164RPM 3/60/2300 Sync. 

GE New 1000HP 900RPM 3/60/2300 Syne. 

EM New 500HP 120RPM 3/60/2000/4000 


Sync. 

GE New 1000HP 900RPM 3/60/2300 Syne 
GE used 1250HP 100RPM 3/60/2300 Sync. 
W 250HP 540/3000RPM 230 V DC Motor 
GE used 750HP 720 RPM 3/60/2300 Syne. 


COMPLETE LINE FAIRBANKS MORSE PUMPS 
2403 SO. TACOMA WAY TACOMA, WN. 
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tion of energy but the total heat differs 
greatly. With the radiant burners the 
heat is emitted from a refractory sur- 
face of relatively large area. In the case 
of lamps the heat is emitted from a very 
small glowing filament. 

Bear in mind that the evaporation of 
water requires a large amount of heat 
regardless of the heat source. Each pound 
of water requires a definite number of 
heat units or B.t.u.’s for evaporation, 
whether from gas, steam or electricity. 

Let’s see how this works out in prac- 
tical applications. 

Four 70-inch burners would have a 
capacity of 1,960,000 B.t.u. This is the 
heat equivalent of 574 kilowattes and 
would under average conditions evapo- 
rate in excess of 560 pounds of water 
per hour. With 20c natural gas, the cost 
would be 40c per hour—with ‘4c electric- 
ity the cost would be $2.87 per hour. If 
12c gas were used, the cost would be 24c 
per hour. 

Then consider the space required. If 
500-watt lamps were used, 1148 would be 
needed; if 250-watt lamps were used, it 
would take 2196 lamps. The space re- 
quired would make this entirely imprac- 
tical and the maintenance would be ter- 
rific. 

Cost of equipment is something which 
cannot be ignored. Prices vary widely 
with the number of burners used, length 
of burners and the type of controls fur- 
nished. To mention figures taken from 
recent quotations: 

Price of four 77-inch burners was 
about $3,400.00. On another job the price 
was just under $4,000 for the 77-inch 
burners. An installation of eight 28- 
inch burners cost roughly $3,000. 

All prices include burners with mani- 
fold, pilots, venturi mixers, filter for 
combustion air, motor and centrifugal 
compressor, electrical controls, gas con- 
trols and supervision of installation. 
Maintenance on radiant burners is slight. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. won 
this year’s direct mail award offered 
by the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, sharing the hon- 
ors with their advertising agency, 
Abbott, Kimball of New York. Her- 
cules Powder took the award for in- 
stitutional advertising. Their agency 
is Fuller, Smith & Ross. 
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“Contract Unique” Book 
By Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


An elaborate, plastic-bound book 
has been sent out by Downingtown 
Mfg. Co., Downingtown, Pa., com- 
memorating their “Contract Unique” 
with the United States Gypsum Co. 

Very attractively, it tells how 
Downingtown was called upon by 
U. S. Gypsum to design and build 
two high capacity, combination felt 
and liner board machines and fur- 
nish all of the stock preparation 
equipment for two complete new 
mills in Los Angeles and Clark, N. J. 

This was “Contract Unique” in the 
paper industry because of its size, 
scope and responsibility, says the 
book, complete manufacturing 
equipment from raw material to fin- 
ished product being furnished. 

“We and our sub-contractors de- 
livered this equipment on schedule, 
despite the harassing strikes in steel, 
coal, copper and numerous other in- 
dustries, under the able leadership 
of our former president, Edward T. 
Street,” it reported. 

This page bears the signature of 
Enright A. Ellis, president of the 
Downingtown Manufacturing Co. 

Major units of machinery in this 
contract were: 4 waste paper con- 
veyors, 4 Hydrapulpers, 7 classifin- 
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ers, 16 jordans, 4 Hydrafiners, 28 
screens (Packer), 18 Nofome mix 
boxes, 2 combination felt and liner 
board machines including the fol- 
lowing—18 vats and hoppers, 16 suc- 
tion rolls, 215 dryers, 4 calender 
stacks, 121 pumps, and 390 electric 
motors (14,343 hp.). 

The profusely illustrated book is 
11” by 14” and contains 28 pages 
plus two 6-page open-out sheets, 
laminated with cellophane on both 
sides. As these pages are opened, 
each bears a statement emphasizing 
the gigantic size of this contract, as 
follows: (1) 182 freight carloads, 
(2) 3948 tons of equipment, (3) 105 
tons of brass, bronze and copper, 
(4) 2950 tons of cast iron, (5) 73 
tons of stainless steel, and (6) 37 
tons of rubber. 

This book was planned, written 
and designed by Eugene A. Holland 
(Industrial and Technical Advertis- 
ing), Philadelphia, who has handled 
the Downingtown advertising for 
over 20 years. 


NEWSPRINT OF ANY SIZE, in 
rolls or sheets, Canadian or Scandi- 
navian, is offered for sale in classified 
ads in the most recent issue of 
Editor & Publisher. Seven ads ap- 
pear; only one quotes a price—$174 
a ton. 


J. L. Perkins Ill Becomes 
Holyoke Firm Vice President 


John Lewis Perkins, III, has been 
appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of B. F. Perkins 
& Son, Inc., manufacturers of paper 
and textile finishing machinery, 
Holyoke, Mass., founded by his great 
grandfather in 1873 and celebrating 
its Diamond Jubilee year. 


Mr. Perkins, who is 28, matricu- 
lated at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and withdrew two years later 
to join the United States Army Air 
Forces where he was commissioned 
a lieutenant. 


Gottesman Announces 
“Purocell’’ Wood Pulp 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., New York 
City, sole selling agents for Eastern 
Corp. woodpulps (Bangor, Me.), an- 
nounces to the trade the commercial 
production of “Purocell.” 


Purocell is a bleached cellulose 
fiber produced by Eastern Corp., 
highly purified to bring out the ex- 
ceptional qualities of brightness, 
cleanliness, strength and workabil- 
ity that make it especially suitable 
for high grade writing, bond, ledger 
and other papers. 
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